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* * * First Recorded Word of ap- 
proval for the back-seat driver 
comes from the safety division of 
the Colorado Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. This official source 
recommends a well-modulated but 
firm voice for best effect. Which is 
a bit like trying to put a muzzle on 
a bee. 
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EMERGENCY BABY DELIVERY 

is usually an ironclad excuse for ig- 
noring traffic laws. But one Chicago 
autoist doing his share in an infant 
emergency was recently fined for 
a violation just the same. He was 
the driver of a diaper service car 
and a customer had put in a rush 
call. Evidently the cop had never 
been a pop. 


* * * Taxi Drivers Are Wise to 
that old racket where passengers 
ask them to wait in front of pub- 
lic buildings and then disappear 
through another entrance. But a 
Rome, N. Y. jehu waited vainly for 
three hours recently in front of a 
private residence. He later dis- 
covered that his fare had begged a 
free meal at the house and then de- 
parted by a rear door. That cabby 
ought to carry either sandwiches or 
a brace of bloodhounds. 


** * Headlight Glare still irks 
autoists and they continue to write 
in to the Steering Column, outlin- 
ing ways to curb this menace. A 
Kansas City, Mo., motorist feels 
that airfields receive better lighting 
for far less traffic than any nor- 
mally-traveled road. He suggests 
that all U.S. highways be well-il- 
luminated, with arc-lights placed 
75 feet high, 200 feet apart, and on 


alternating sides of the road. To 
cut unnecessary lighting costs, he 
proposes electric eyes placed at 
fixed intervals along the lesser-used 
stretches so that the autos them- 
selves would automatically turn the 
arc-lights on and off as needed. 
Later, he opines, all state highways, 
country roads and “Lovers’ Lanes” 
could receive the same treatment. A 
Tucson lady puts forth a much 
simpler cure: Make night-blindness 
tests compulsory and prescribe vita- 
min diets for those who fail. It’s all 
food for thought and we’re still in- 
terested in your opinions. Please 
send them in! 


* * * Appealing to Police, a Chi- 
cago lady begged them to find her 
car. She had forgotten where she 
parked it. It wasn’t the car that 
worried her as much as what she 
left in it... her three sons. From 
now on those three kids can’t very 
well be scolded for misplacing their 
rubbers! 


* * * “Diplopia”’ (double-vision 
to you) was the first thought of an 
Indianapolis motorcycle officer as 
he spied two identical automobiles 
with exactly the same rear license 
plates. After halting them he dis- 
covered the drivers to be brothers 
who had split a set of license plates, 
neither car displaying a number on 
the front. Instead of the usual $5 
fine, the judge promptly gave them 
one of $10 and let them split that. 
Not even Solomon could have cut 
it any finer. 


* * * Tourists Are People who, 
according to a correspondent, travel 
2,000 miles to get snapshots of 
themselves standing beside their 
cars. 








BALL AND CHAIN 


have been introduced into the 
Benton, I1l., Police Court for speed- 
ing cases. The prisoners are not 
shackled, but their cars are. The 
ball and chain are not removed 
from the auto until the speeding fine 
is paid or worked off. Habitual of- 
fenders probably get free paint jobs 
—with alternating black and white 
stripes. 


* * * 4 Teen-Age Driver recently 
drove his motor vehicle from Water- 
town, Wisc., to Chicago ... a dis- 
tance of 125 miles on a single gal- 
lon of gasoline! Not only that... 
he still had enough left to drive 
around and see the sights. And, no 
doubt, enough to dry-clean a hand- 
ful of neckties. Much as we hate to 
spoil a good story, it must be con- 
fessed that his motor vehicle was 
not an auto... but a scooter. 


* * * “Bost Seller’ that costs noth- 
ing is a booklet prepared recently 
by the Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), presenting its Annual Re- 
port to employees in graphic, read- 
able form. No sooner had the book- 
let been distributed, than requests 
for additional copies began to come 
in from the public. If you think 
you’d be interested in the “inside” 
story of how an oil company is run 
in these times, we’d be glad to send 
you a copy, too. The supply is lim- 
ited, so you’d better write for yours 
at once. Just drop a line to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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SUCCESS OF NAVY PATROL............ et 
United States strategy for keeping the 
Nazis out of the Atlantic is now becom- 
ing clear. U.S. sailors sweep the sea lanes 
. - -» U.S. soldiers man guns at armed 
camps from Newfoundland to Iceland ... 
U.S. airmen shuttle bombers from South 
America to Africa. That is the outline of 
our own pincers in the Atlantic area. For 
the complete pattern, see this article. It 
gives the record of our Atlantic patrol to 
date ... tells why Pan American Airways 
was chosen to ferry the bombers to Africa 
. .. why President Roosevelt considers the 
new airline plan one of the most signifi- 
cant defense moves our Government has 
made. 


IS LEND-LEASE AID MISUSED?.......... r.9 


Before France fell, Paris was flooded with 
rumors that Britain was taking unfair ad- 
vantages of her ally, failing to do her part. 
The situation is duplicated at Washington 
today. Tales are spreading that Britain is 
taking American machinery on lend-lease 
and selling her own to American markets 
. .. that British officials in the capital live 
high at U.S. expense. How true are the 
stories? What are the facts? This article 
gives the available answers; tells why such 
rumors arise. 


SPREADING DEFENSE WORK........ P. 10 
Defense production officials now are seek- 
ing to find a place for the little manufac- 
turer in the defense program. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Contract Service was 
the first step in their new plans; others 
are to follow. Here the plans are analyzed 
. .. discussed in terms of what they mean 
to U.S. industry, to military strategy, to 
the Midwest and the South. Here are the 
facts about subcontracting, and the loca- 
tion of arms plants as of today. 


TANKS: DEMAND, SUPPLY............ P. 12 
Principal object of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
visit to this country is to speed up the 
delivery of American tanks to the British. 
The high-powered Minister of Supply is 
here to impress on U.S. officials in charge 
of lend-lease the Empire’s urgent need for 
tanks and more tanks at home, in the 
Middle East, in Africa. Here are the 
reasons why tanks are first on Beaver- 
brook’s list of “must-have’s;” the facts 
on British production. Told also are de- 
tails on our tank output—what we have, 
what we need, and when we will get it. 


MEETING INFLATION THREAT........ P. 13 
U.S. buyers will be seeing fewer “easy 
credit” signs in the near future. The “dol- 
lar down and dollar a month” kind of 
credit tops the list of sacrifices U.S. buy- 
ers must make for national defense. Of- 
ficials are convinced dollars must be drawn 
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out of the spending stream to prevent 
inflation. Their spokesman is Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Marriner Eccles. Here 
are his views on higher taxes, forced sav- 
ings, a general price ceiling . . . here is his 
formula for laying the specter of inflation. 
The program proposes no compromise with 
the inflation threat, outlines what it may 
mean to you. 


OUR PARACHUTE ARMY..............+. P. 19 
A strategist’s dream—that’s what the 
U.S. Army considered parachute troops 
less than two years ago. But after Nazi 
successes in Holland in 1940, opinions 
changed . . . today Uncle Sam has 1,000 
paratroopers in training, and more are on 
the way. The Pictogram tells the story at 
a glance. 


WASTE IN CANTONMENT 

FIN. sccsnbccontninoviatennopeeseianl P. 28 
Charges that this country’s $50,000,000,- 
000 defense program is marked by delay, 
confusion and staggering costs are finding 
confirmation in discoveries of congressional 
investigating committees. The Senate’s 
Truman Committee has found lack of plan- 
ning in the War Department’s construc- 
tion program . . . in aluminum production 
. . . in shipbuilding. This is the picture 
they uncovered; the facts about fixed-fee 
contracts, political influence. Committee 
members fear waste found in these sectors 
of the defense front may extend to other 
branches soon to be investigated. 


BEHIND THE KEARNY STRIKE.......... P. 33 
Behind the turmoil caused by the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. strike at 
Kearny, N.J., are these facts: that for a 
second time the Mediation Board has 
turned to President Roosevelt to bail it 
out of trouble . . . that the President now 
is forced to take a stand for or against the 
closed shop. The Labor Week reveals the 
significance of these facts; tells what they 
mean to the Administration’s future labor 
policy; points out the weaknesses and 
troubles that beset the Mediation Board. 
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CH of the 


Defense Work for Small Business . . . Billion of U.S. Aid for Russia... 


Doubling Our Aluminum Output . . . Intensifying the Economic War 


Defense production. Swift destruction 
of one of the world’s richest industrial 
areas—the Russian Ukraine—imposed new 
strains on American industry. This coun- 
try’s mines, mills and factories contracted 
to furnish the U.S. S. R. with $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of war supplies. 

Mounting strain brought renewed de- 
mands for more efficient leadership, more 
effective planning in Washington. Dis- 
content with defense administration was 
given voice by Virginia’s Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), a supporter of the President’s 
foreign policy. Said Senator Byrd: Two 
years of war preparations have “failed 
miserably.” 

Under Secretary of War Patterson gave 
a reassuring report. One example: Tank 
production increased 800 per cent in six 
months. Senator Byrd’s comment: Pro- 
duction of modern tanks in December was 
nil. Production of eight now would be an 
800 per cent increase. Not a tank has 
gone to Britain. (Page 12.) 

The President intervened quickly. His 
statement: Somebody sold the Senator 
down the river on his figures. On tanks: 
Hundreds of new tanks have been turned 
over to the British. 


*” * * 


Government purchasing. Army and 
Navy agreed to basic revision of purchas- 
ing policies. The purpose: To bring small- 
er industrial units into defense production. 
The methods: (1) To provide branches 
of Defense Contract Service with bid 
forms, blueprints and specifications, nor- 
mally sent directly to bidders; (2) to 
break quantity purchases into units per- 
mitting smaller concerns to participate; 
(3) to authorize contracting officers to 
divide an award so that part would go to 
other than the low bidder; (4) to require 
with bids statements of minimum percent- 
age of work which will be subcontracted. 
(Page 10.) 


Purchase section of Army Exchange 
Service—buyer of supplies for personal 
needs of 1,545,400 soldiers—moved to New 
York City. All price agreements for 275 
Army exchanges will be negotiated and 
signed at the new offices. 


* * * 


Aluminum. Contracts that will result in 
doubling the nation’s production of alu- 
minum were signed by Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jones and officials of Alumi- 
num Co. of America. Goal of the expan- 
sion program is an annual production of 
1,500,000,000 pounds, or more than the 
combined yearly output of all other coun- 
tries. The agreement: RFC to put up $52,- 
000,000 for new plant construction; Alu- 
minum Co. to drop the price of ingot alu- 
minum from 17 to 15 cents a pound. On 
the way were comparable contracts with 
Reynolds Metal Co. 


* * * 


Automobiles. Office of Production Man- 
agement ordered curtailment of passenger 
car production. The cut for four-month 
period ending Nov. 30: 27.6 per cent for 
the “big three”’—General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and Ford; 20.2 per cent for smaller 
companies. The result: Improved com- 
petitive positions for Ford and the small- 
er concerns. Truck production was not 
curtailed. 


” * * 


Gasoline. Serious gasoline shortage on 
the Atlantic Seaboard by August 30 was 
predicted by Assistant Petroleum Co-or- 
dinator Ralph K. Davies. Reserves 
dropped 893,000 barrels in the first week 
of dealer rationing. In Washington, many 
filling stations cut sales to “nonessential” 
consumers by 50 per cent. 

But American Automobile Association 
advised members that the situation is not 
serious enough to justify motorists in giv- 
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ing up vacation travel. Connecticut’s Sen- 
ator Maloney (Dem.), asked Congress to 
investigate whether the gasoline shortage 
is a reality. 


* * * 


Labor supply. Survey of 9,300 employers 
in defense industries showed Federal Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt that a min- 
imum of 487,400 additional workers will 
be needed by Oct. 1. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
338 silk hosiery mills showed an em- 
ployment decline of only 4,201—less than 
4 per cent—during week following Gov- 
ernment order freezing all supplies. of 
raw silk. 

OPM plan to give to all employes laid 
off because of raw material shortages the 
first call on available defense jobs was put 
into effect at Philadelphia for silk workers. 

President Roosevelt signed a resolution 
declaring the national interest imperiled 
and authorizing retention of draftees, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and enlisted men 18 
months beyond the regular term of service. 
Armed forces now include 1,886,331 of- 
ficers and men. 

War Department announced intention 
of releasing from active service, by De- 
cember 10, almost 200,000 officers and men 
inducted last autumn. 


* * * 


Air lines. President Roosevelt announced 
agreement under which Pan American 
Airways will ferry planes to West Africa 
and then to Middle Eastern war zone. The 
ferrying route will be available for general 
commercial use, providing direct air serv- 
ice from New York or Baltimore to West 
Africa. (Page 7.) 


* * *« 


Economic warfare. Census of all for- 
eign-owned property within the United 
States or its possessions was begun by 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

President Roosevelt raised tariff on 
crabmeat from 15 to 2214 per cent—an- 
other blow at Japan’s trade. 

Secretary of State Hull extended export 
control. Licenses will be required for ex- 
port of cadmium, radio transmitting sets, 
tubes and parts, and a number of chemi- 
cals and drugs. 


* * * 
(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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New sq ala 


U. S. still is far from being an arsenal; still long way from armament 
production that will even begin to fill demands of Britain, China, Russia, U. S. 

At first: A flood of planes, tanks, ships, guns was promised for July of 
1941. Now: This same flood of the same things is promised for July of 1942. 

Is the promise to be kept this time? Maybe, but not certainly. It depends. 

It depends on planning, on meshing industry into a smooth-running armament 
machine, on labor's attitude, on ability to maintain a smooth flow of materials. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Record to date is anything but impressive. 

Censorship is cutting off figures by which over-all progress can be meas- 
ured. But: Some isolated facts are made available. And: In spite of Roosevelt 
reply, Senator Byrd offered figures that are helpful in measuring production. 

Put together, the result, as of August 1, looks like this..... 

Warplanes: July output of 1,460, of which 700 were combat planes, others 
trainers. Of combat planes, about 300 were bombers, including 35 dive bombers 
and 60 long-range bombers. Meaning: While production increase is substantial, 
it's still far from promised 2,500 planes a month for this time; it's still very 
far from goal of 500 big bombers monthly. 

Ships: Output likely to reach 1,000,000 tons for 1941. But: This is a far 
cry from the millions of tons needed. Meaning: Shipbuilding program is just 
getting under way; is a program that will show first big results in 1942. 

Tanks: Output of light tanks at least 300 a month; output of medium tanks 
now starting on regular basis; output of heavy tanks is for the future. But: Needs 
of U. S. and of British Empire forces are immense; are barely starting to be 
met. Meaning: 1942 will see earliest important tank production. 

Guns: Rifle and machine gun production large and growing. Output of ar- 
tillery of all kinds still negligible; still for the future. Output of ammuni- 
tion for rifles and bigger guns is improving, but still a major bottieneck. 
Meaning: There still isn't an arms industry that could supply an army <n war. 





What's the trquble? Why the slowness after 16 months of major effort? 

In part: Labor trouble at key points, with about 9,000,000 man-days lost 
this year to date through strikes. In part: Army delay in plans and specifica- 
tions; Army delay in ordering. In part: Failure to spread the work; failure to 
fit defense into existing plant, both big and little, to speed output. 

Definitely: Administration plan to give U. S. both butter and guns failed. 
The country got the butter--the boom; it didn't get the guns. 

Roosevelt is concerned about attitude of the country; is disturbed by evi- 
dences of dissension, by grumbling, by low morale inside and outside the Army. 

Soldiers are fretting about apparent aimlessness of training, about lack 
of equipment, about evidences that men outside the service are getting big wages. 

Businessmen are fretting about labor troubles, about priorities that may 
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force many of them out of business, about price controls, about high taxes. 
Farmers are fretting about rising wages for city workers. 
Ordinary people are fretting about war uncertainties, about gasoline short- 
age, about growing shortages of goods in stores, about rising prices. 
There obviously is a national morale problem. But..... 
It's doubtful whether much can be done about it now; whether people can be 
sold on wartime sacrifices when there apparently is no war, no shooting. 
President is trying to solve the problem by new warnings of danger. 











As informed U. S. officials now view this war..... 

Japan: Temporarily hesitating. Still talking big. But: Not yet ready to 
risk war with U. S.; not yet ready for a plunge that might be suicide. 

Russic: In a bad way and getting worse. No present ground for optimism. 
Losing industrial bases on which large-scale, long-range resistance must rest. 
Showing weakness by inability to take offensive any place on a 2,000-mile front. 

Germany: Undergoing very heavy losses. Adding rather than subtracting from 
problems by new conquests. But: Driven constantly to new offensives. 

Near East: The next battleground, maybe this winter. 


U. S. policy still is one short of shooting, unless shot at. 

Guns of the Atlantic patrol are loaded. So are guns of American planes 
flying over Iceland. So are guns of Marines in Iceland. 

Hitler knows it and isn't yet ready to start the shooting; isn't taking a 
chance on war with U. S. while occupied fully in other areas. 

That explains, in important part, the decline in Atlantic sinkings. 








Essentially, cuts in civilian production for 1942 are going to mean this..... 

Everybody who wants or needs a car will have one. Only: It may be that not 
everybody who wants a new car can have one. Cars will be used longer. 

Everybody who wants or needs a vacuum cleaner or washing machine or re= 
frigerator will have one. But: It may not be a new model. 

However: Not everybody who wants a new house or a new yacht or a new indus- 
trial plant or a new piece of machinery can have one. 

For most people: Life is going on pretty much as it is, except that there 
won't be enough of new things to satisfy all of the boomtime wants. 











In CongreSS.-ceece 

Taxes: On the way to enactment before the end of September. To be followed by 
a new bill to make 200 administrative changes, many important. End of rising taxes 
isn't to be in sight with this new law. Study of a 1942 act is starting. 

Labor: Antistrike plans still dormant; still not attracting support. 

Appropriations: Undergoing a little more Senate scrutiny. But: Tendency still 
is for Congress to log-roll appropriations for regional projects; still is to avoid 
any important reduction in nondefense spending. 

War: Increasingly remote in minds of Congressmen. Isolationist viewpoint 
stronger than ever as war seems to be moving in the other direction. 





Price control: On ice, temporarily at least. 

Roosevelt is trying to dodge decisions on vital domestic issues; is seeking to 
avoid actions that would further offend industry or affront labor. 

This means: Any fundamental reorganization in overlapping and creaky ma- 
chinery for administering defense probably will be avoided. Any action that would 
either deny or guarantee federal aid for a closed shop will be avoided if possible. 
Underlying tendency still is to drift; to let nature take its course. 
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OT long ago airplane tires 

were built like automobile 

casings, and inflated to the same 
high pressure. 


That was the trouble with them — 
they were too hard! In soft ground 
they bogged down, causing dan- 
gerous ground-loops and nose- 
overs. 


Yet, such accidents are practically 
unknown on today’s giant air- 
planes, thanks to Goodyear’s de- 
velopment of a big fat pillow-like 
low-pressure tire called the Air- 
wheel. 


Too big and buoyant to bog down, 
Airwheels rolled smoothly and 
safely over sand, snow and even 
plowed ground. 


It was this ability of Airwheels to 
negotiate rough ground that gave 
us the clue to something destined 
to lighten the lot of farmers the 
world over! 


Like airplanes, farm tractors 
were then having trouble in soft 
ground. Their hard steel wheels 
clogged and churned. For all their 






How-a softer tire for airplas 
made Life CUSCCI 


power, they plowed not much 
faster than a horse. 


So back in 1931 we put a tractor on 
Airwheels—the world’s first pneu- 
matic-tired farm tractor. It sailed 
through wheresteel wheels stalled. 
We knew we had something, if we 
could make these airplane-type 
tires sturdy enough for farm use. 


On Goodyear’s great 32,000-acre 
experimental farm in Arizona we 
developed the Airwheel low-pres- 
sure principleinto the now-famous 
Goodyear Sure-Grip tractor tire 
with its tough, buttressed, open- 
center tread that pulls through the 
toughest going. 


The rest is history. Farmers were 
quick to learn tractors would do 
more work in less time — pull 





heavier loads and use less fuel on 
these specially designed Goodyear 
tractor tires. They liked their 
greater comfort, their freedom 
from spine-jolting thumps. 


Today more than 90% of all farm 
tractors are sold on pneumatic 
tires, more than 40% of farm im- 
plements. And more than 800,000 
American farmers now farm on 
rubber — because it makes life 
easier! 


The progressive spirit that saw a 
modernized agriculture in an air- 
plane tire typifies Goodyear’s 
leadership in making rubber more 
serviceable to mankind. More than 
forty years of such enterprise in 
the public welfare has won for 


Goodyear “the greatest name in 
rubber”! 


Airwheel—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 











In a hurrying, scurrying world 





there's serenity in beer and ale 


Telephones jangling ... radios blaring . . . auto 
horns honking... airplanes roaring. In big city or 
small town, peace is hard to find . . . and precious. 

YES! It’s a busy, dizzy world in which we live! 
And every man and woman in it needs now and 
then to get away from it all. Needs to sit down 
quietly and shut out the din and noise for a peaceful 
hour or so. 


In your needed hours of relaxation, beer can play 


Because beer is a beverage of moderation and so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded 
well. We who brew America’s beer are cooperating to prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer 
and ale. You can help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up orclose-up”’ program...described ina 
booklet sent free on request. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G8, 21 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 





a pleasant part. For this delicious brew does more 
than delight your taste. Its mellow, kindly nature 
helps to unsnarl tangled nerves, helps to refresh a 
weary body helps to restore a faltering spirit. 
Made from nature’s choicest grains and flavored 
with plump, ripe, fragrant hops, beer is a mild whole- 
some brew. In fact, from earliest times, men have 
called beer and ale the “beverages of moderation.” 
Make them part of your own plan of balanced, 
tolerant, temperate living. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Delivery of warplanes to 
Middle East. Flanking a 
possible invasion route 


American planes and American pilots 
soon will be moving into Africa. They are 
already in South America. It is only a 
short hop from there to the other side of 
the Atlantic. Once in Africa, they will 
push across that entire continent with a 
system of airways that will have its termi- 
nus in Egypt. 
Through the new plan, just announced 
by President Roosevelt, this country is 
shaping the second arm of pincers of her 
. One arm of these American pincers 
already reaches out into the North Atlan- 
tic, with bases and patrols extending to 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland. This 
arm is becoming more and more effective 
im guarding the shipping lanes. Soon the 
second arm will reach out into the South 
Atlartic and even across Africa. 
Announcement of the new plan for send- 
ing planes across Africa comes close on 
the heels of the meeting at sea of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The war is driving deep into 
the Russian Ukraine, and both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill fear that it may 
soon spread to the Middle East, North 
Africa, Spain, Portugal, Dakar. Whichever 
way it goes, the United States proposes 
to be a factor by sending a flow of planes 
right to the heart of the battle zone. 

Atlantic pincers, northern arm: In the 
Atlantic, the northern arm of the American 
pincers already is doing its work. Both 
British and American leaders are saying 
that in the Battle of the Atlartic the tide 
has turned at last. Official figures on Brit- 
ish ship sinkings no longer are given out. 
Unofficial estimates, however, reveal that 
in July the total British tonnage sunk in 
all waters was only about 200,000. This is 
less than half the amount of shipping that 
as being lost in a single month last 
spring. 

Only a few months ago, the waters 
ound Iceland were considered a danger 
zone where the Hitler and Roosevelt poli- 
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SUCCESS OF NAVY PATROL 
IN CUTTING SHIP LOSSES 


Further Strategic Steps by U.S. to Counter Nazi Aggression 
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JUAN TRIPPE 
Pleased with his job 


cies might meet in a head-on clash. Hitler 
declared these waters to be within the 
German blockade area. President Roose- 
velt declared that they were part of the 
Western Hemisphere and ignored the 
German blockade. 

What has happened there? Secretary 
of the Navy Knox says that the sinking 
of ships in the waters between this coun- 
try and Iceland has stopped. He says that 
no shots have been fired by American 
ships on patrol. Except for an occasional 
Nazi bombing plane flying over Iceland, 
no evidence of Nazi activity has been 
seen. 

Navy men acknowledge that the Ger- 
mans have shifted submarines from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Baltic Sea and have 
transferred bombing planes to the battle 
front in Russia. They admit that the im- 
proved record is partly due to this fact. 
But they assert that the American patrol 
in the North Atlantic is becoming more 
and more efficient. Officers and men are 
gaining more experience. New ships and 
planes are constantly being added to the 





patrol force. The Navy men are proud 
of their success to date. They believe 
that Hitler’s planes and submarines never 
again will be able to sink ships in the 
Atlantic at the high rate they achieved 
last spring. 

Atlantic pincers, southern arm: Now 
the patrol of the North Atlantic is to be 
supplemented with an airline across the 
South Atlantic. To form this new southern 
arm of the Atlantic pincers, President 
Roosevelt is not using either the Army or 
Navy. Instead, he has turned to a non- 
military organization, Pan American Air- 
ways. Civilian pilots employed by Pan 
American will ferry planes across the 
South Atlantic and Africa. They also will 
operate an air transport service, carrying 
spare parts as they fly east and returning 
pilots as they come back west. 

The new plan supplants the old system 
whereby planes were shipped by water 
to the British-owned Gold Coast, in West 
Africa, and were then flown by British 
pilots across Africa to Egypt. The old sys- 
tem is being abandoned because of the 
heavy losses of both planes and pilots be- 
ing sustained by the British. It is reported 
that 20 per cent of the planes were being 
lost en route over Africa. 

Under the new plan, only long-range 
bombing planes will be flown across the 
Atlantic. Fighter planes, as before, will 
have to be shipped by water. 

Informed opinion is that the South At- 
lantic route soon will be used as a way of 
reaching not only the Middle East, but 
Britain as well. For some time, American- 
made planes have been ferried across the 
North Atlantic by the British. The north- 
ern route will close up for all practical 
purposes when the weather turns bad, in 
about two months. This means that some 
other route must be found. The advantage 
of the South Atlantic route is that, even 
though it is longer, the weather is much 
more dependable the year round. 

Why Pan American was chosen: Offi- 
cials of Pan American Airways say that 
their organization was selected primarily 
because it has the necessary experience 
and personnel to do the job. In the last 
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two years it has assisted the Government 
by carrying out an extensive pilot-train- 
ing program. It already has had long ex- 
perience in flying over wide stretches of 
water. The jungles to be found in Africa 
are no more difficult or dangerous than 
the jungles of Brazil. 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Amer- 
ican, has expressed himself as gratified 
over the confidence in his organization 
shown by the Government. 

But the selection of a nonmilitary and 
nongovernmental agency is significant for 
another reason. By this move President 
Roosevelt avoids being in the position of 
sending American armed forces across 
Africa, which lies entirely in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Also, he avoids embarrassins 
Brazil, as might be the case if American 
Army or Navy pilots were to land regu- 
larly in that country. 

Actually, Pan American will be an in- 
strument of the United States Govern- 
ment. The planes to be used are Govern- 
ment-owned and are being placed at the 
disposal of Pan American for this partic- 
ular purpose. The ferry and _ transport 
service to be performed will be over routes 
and under conditions decided upon by 
the Government. 

For U.S. defense: The inauguration of 
regular flights by American planes and pi- 
lots across the South Atlantic and Africa 
is considered by military experts to be a 
defense move of vital importance to this 
country. President Roosevelt himself has 
publicly referred to the threat of Nazi 
attack on this country by way of Africa. 
In his address to Congress on May 16 of 
last year, in which he urged a production 
goal of 50,000 planes, he traced the possi- 
ble route of Nazi air attack—from the 
West Coast of Africa to Brazil, Venezuela, 
Cuba, Mexico, and finally to the central 
part of the United States. Since that time, 
he has repeatedly referred to the possibil- 
ity of such attack. 

Now the American planes will fly ap- 
proximately this same route in reverse. 
The pilots will become familiar with it. 
Bases will be built and equipped at stra- 
tegic points along the way. 

Thus the United States is seizing the 
initiative in the area which military ex- 
perts believe may some day become the 
decisive theater of the war. Instead of 
waiting for the Nazis to attack, the Unit- 
ed States is seizing this possible route of 
their attack before they have a chance to 
do so. The advantage of this move, ac- 
cording to the experts, is that, if and when 
the Germans decide to come this way, they 
will first have to drive off the American 
planes. 

The route to be flown will flank Dakar, 


which high officials of this Government 
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believe Hitler hopes to use sooner or later 
as the jumping-off place for a move on 
South America. Dakar now is in the 
hands of the Vichy Government of France. 
But only a few hun:'-ed miles to the 
southeast is French Equatorial Africa, 
which is in the hands of the Free French 
of General de Gaulle. Should an emer- 
gency arise, American-made planes could 
be diverted to the Free French for use in 
an attack on Dakar. 

As a defensive move, establishment of 
the new plane service parallels the occu- 
pation of Iceland in the North. But there 
is one important difference. In the North, 
American ships and air lines are prevented 
by the Neutrality Act from going all the 
way to Britain because Britain is in the 
combat zone. In the South Atlantic and 
Africa, there are no combat zones. Hence 
American planes can go all the way to the 
Middle East. 

For Allied defense: The more imme- 
diate value of the new plane service will 
be as a means of help to Britain and Rus- 
sia. Planes are needed by Russia at once 
to stem the German attack in the Ukraine. 
Planes may be needed by Russia and 
Britain to keep Germany from seizing the 
oil fields in the Caucasus, Iraq and Iran. 
Planes may be needed by Britain to defend 
the Suez Canal and Egypt. Planes may be 
needed to help Weygand if he chooses to 
fight off a Nazi attack in North Africa. 
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To get to Russia, the American-made 
planes would have to be flown over either 
Turkey or Iran—both neutral countries— 
or else by way of India. This, in the 
opinion of American Government officials, 
would be a problem for the British Gov- 
ernment to solve. 

If the planes are not sent on to Russia, 
they may be kept in Egypt, ready for 
use elsewhere. 

One possible use of the American planes 
would be to help the British Fleet gain 
complete control of the Mediterranean. 
The principal obstacle to such control, 
according to the military experts, has 
been German planes. They say that, 
if enough planes were available to the 
British to ward off the German planes, 
the British Fleet could operate without 
fear of destruction from the air. Then 
the Mediterranean could be reopened to 
free use by British ships. 

Will the plan bring shooting? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is said to regard the new 
plan as one of the most significant moves 
this Government has made. He considets 
it, first, as an effective way of getting 
American military help to the points 
where it is most needed now, and, second, 
as a means of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere later on. He believes that the 
plan still avoids involving the United 
States in a shooting war until such time 
as Hitler chooses to attack. 
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I Lend-Lease Aid Being Misused? 


Facts Regarding 


Trade competition in 
South America, need for 
tankers, transport planes 


Tales about the way the British are sup- 
posed to be misusing lend-lease aid are 
spreading across the country. These stories 
are heard at the White House. They are 
reported in Congress. They are giving in- 
ceased concern both to this country and 
to Britain. 

Among the tales are these: Britain is 
carrying on her world-wide oil business as 
usual, with American tankers, while Amer- 
jeans face a gasoline shortage. The British 
are taking American machinery and other 
products on lend-lease terms and then are 
selling their own comparable products in 
competition with Americans. Commercial 
airplanes denied to American air lines are 
being used by the British on air lines of 

eir own. British ships are continuing to 

ly their regular trade routes while Amer- 

ican ships are diverted to aid Britain. The 
British in Washington are living high at 
American expense. 

What are the facts so far as available? 
What is the basis for the tales that are 
taking on an importance like that attached 
to tales about Britain spread in France 
before the blitzkrieg? 

Lend-lease: Informed officials say it is 
true that British manufacturers were seek- 
ing, a while back, to cut into some Ameri- 
can markets in South America by offering 
machinery and other goods that were 
available owing to receipt of comparable 
goods from the United States. The point 
was that the British appeared to be taking 
markets that Americans were forced to 
sacrifice to aid Britain. The President, 
when questioned on this point, said that 
any such operation would not be cricket. 
The British gave assurances that if any 
such maneuvers had been made by their 
manufacturers, they would be stopped. 

Tankers: Here the story, as recounted 
by Senator Tobey (Rep.) , of New Hamp- 
shire, is that Britain really requires only 
about 250 tankers, that she had 498 when 
the war started and acquired 400 from 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. 
Her losses have been about 100 out of 
these 898. Yet 150 tankers have been or 
are to be acquired from the U.S. at the 
cost of disrupting the oil trade in the East. 
- These figures are designed to show that 
Britain is striving to maintain business as 
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usual in the oil trade at the expense of the 
United States. The British say that they 
have supplied the facts of this situation to 
American officials, but cannot, for mili- 
tary reasons, make them public. Assistant 
Petroleum Co-ordinator Ralph K. Davies, 
representing this Government, says that 
the figures show the British to have “an 
entirely inadequate number of tankers” 
for their needs. The reason given is that 
many tankers not sunk have been dam- 
aged and that supplying the many war 
fronts requires large numbers of these 
ships. British deny that their tankers are 
serving Japan with oil. 

This is a tangled situation, made more 
so by the fact that American tankers, un- 
der the Neutrality Law, cannot go into the 
European or Mediterranean war areas. 

Shipping lines: The tale is that, despite 
her call upon this country for many mer- 
chant ships, Britain is maintaining regular 
service in the Pacific and to South Amer- 
ica in competition with American ships. 

The fact seems to be that the British 
have curtailed shipping to South America, 
but that they are maintaining extensive 
service to their Empire areas in the Pa- 
cific. The reason given is that it is as much 
a war necessity to maintain contact with 
the elements of the Empire which are 
helping to fight that war as it is to main- 
tain contact with the United States. 





— 
SENATOR TOBEY 
British oil as usual? 


Air lines: In this case the British are 
reported to have established what osten- 
sibly is a military air line between Canada 
and the British Isles, using the big flying 
boat, or clipper type of plane, which is 
badly needed by American transoceanic 
air lines. The story is told that, by a judi- 
cious contribution, nonmilitary personages 
can get transportation over this ATFERO 
service and that mail is carried at a time 
when the American air line to Portugal is 
experiencing a decided loss of business. 

The British reply that the Atlantic 
ferry service was desired as much by the 
American Government as by the British 
and that its use is confined strictly to 
military or diplomatic business. W. Ave- 
rell Harriman, U.S. lend-lease expediter, 
says the story of misuse of U.S. clippers 
is wholly false and without any founda- 
tion. Under the Neutrality Act, American 
planes cannot fly to the British Isles. 

High living: In this field there are very 
many stories that are gaining wide cur- 
rency. The British are pictured, in some 
of the tales, as entertaining lavishly at 
American expense. British officials are 
said to insist they must have air-cooled 
and well-appointed offices when high Amer- 
ican officials are forced to work almost any 
place that a desk can be located. 

Investigation suggests that nearly all 
of these stories are fabrications. Yet their 
number continues to grow, with the stories 
embellished in the telling. 

The cause of the stories? Essentially, 
lend-lease operation affects trade interests 
and has a relationship to British and 
American competition in shipping and 
trade. Some American industries are be- 
ing asked to sacrifice in order to provide 
goods and ships and planes for the British. 
It is natural that there should be vigi- 
lance to see whether competitive advan- 
tage is taken of a situation in which 
Britain is being supplied free of any im- 
mediate charge. 

Also: There is agreement by this Gov- 
ernment and Britain that British industry 
should be maintained on a going basis 
during this war so that trade can be re- 
sumed once the war is ended. All of this, 
against the background of lend-lease, tends 
in a war period to result in some upset in 
established practices and to situations 
that are complicated by an American feel- 
ing that the British should change their 
ways now that they are getting some 
American goods “on the cuff.” 
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SPREADING THE ORDERS 
FOR DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 


Government Moves to Save Small 


Subcontracting, decentralizing 
of work as steps to correct 
effect of material shortages 


With the aim of saving the little manu- 
facturer, defense planners are attempting 
to spread armament orders more widely. 
In the first fourteen months of the defense 
program, the bulk of the $20,000,000,000 
in Army and Navy awards went to a few 
large manufacturers in a few established 
industrial areas. Now, through subcon- 
tracting and in other ways, defense officials 
hope to divide the orders among a larger 
number of producers. 

Subcontracting: Until recently, there 
has been much talk but little action on 
subcontracting — spreading the defense 
work by dividing the large orders into 
smaller jobs. The Army and Navy piled 
up big orders on the books of existing ship- 
building companies and aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

While huge unfilled orders were accu- 
mulating on the books of the big com- 
panies, the average little manufacturer 
didn’t worry much about Government or- 
ders. He had plenty of orders from other 
channels. A great business boom was on 
as a result of civilian demand for auto- 
mobiles, household goods, new homes and 
clothes. There was more than enough busi- 
ness to go around. 

But times are changing for the little 
manufacturer who has been living off the 
boom in consumer goods. His supply of 
raw materials is being cut by priority reg- 
ulations to give defense work first call. 
He faces prospects that priorities will be- 
come more stringent. Thousands of small 
manufacturers may have to shut down 
unless they get a share of the defense or- 
ders. 

So defense planners are beginning to 
evolve methods for keeping the little fel- 
low alive by passing on to him a part of 
the. billions in defense orders. This is a 
maneuver designed to bag two birds with 
one stone—speed up defense production 
and help the small manufacturer. 

Last week the Office of Production 
Management adopted a series of propos- 
als for changes in contracting methods in 
an effort to spread the work. These 
changes would (1) give special treatment 
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His plea is answered 


to nondefense producers and communities, 
to improve their chances of obtaining arms 
contracts; (2) offer inducements to con- 
tractors to subcontract; (3) exert pressure 
in various ways to force large contract 
holders to divide the work among smaller 
producers. 

The emphasis on subcontracting is il- 
lustrated in the altered setup of OPM’s 
Defense Contract Service. This unit, head- 
ed by Robert L. Mehornay, a businessman 
from Kansas City, had an obscure place in 
OPM, advising businessmen on defense 
contracts. Now it is being reorganized as 
an independent bureau in OPM, reporting 
directly to William S. Knudsen and Sid- 
ney Hillman, codirectors of OPM. The 
contract bureau will be represented in all 
the OPM divisions. 

The Army and Navy do the actual con- 
tracting for arms. But these services have 
agreed to co-operate with OPM in making 
changes in contracting methods to spread 
work among the little fellows. The con- 
tract service will act as the link to the 
manufacturer, showing him how he can 
take a hand in the defense program and 
thus possibly keep his factory going by ob- 
taining priority ratings on the scarcer ma- 
terials. 


Concerns, Hard Hit by Priorities 


Decentralizing industry: Plans for 
spreading defense work support the pleas 
of Chester C. Davis, now head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. As a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, predecessor to OPM, Mr. Davis 
fought for proposals to spread armament 
work as much as possible. He wanted the 
work distributed regionally as well as 
among manufacturers. 

Regionally, his scheme was to shift new 
defense plants into the Middle West, the 
South and the West. He advocated decen- 
tralization of industry, along with “farm- 
ing out” of contracts among smaller man- 
ufacturers, to prevent further concentra- 
tion of heavy industry in the North and 
East. 

Mr. Davis recalled that war in modem 
times usually tends to increase concentra- 


tion of industry, because of the stimulus | 


war gives to expansion of productive ca- 
pacity. He traced the concentration of 
heavy industry in the East and around 
the Great Lakes partly to Civil War influ- 
ences. He wanted new armament plants 
put where they would improve the bal- 
ance between farming and manufacturing, 
where they would help prevent another 
great migration of workers into established 
industrial centers. 

Concentration: In the earlier stages of 
defense contracting, regional spread of or- 
ders lagged, along with subcontracting. 
The chief reason was that the Army and 
Navy, in haste to get aircraft and ships, 
loaded up established producers, ready to 
do business. 

At the start, there wasn’t much that 
Army and Navy men could do about scat- 
tering orders for such war implements as 
airplanes and naval craft. Airplane assem- 
bly and engine manufacturing plants were 
concentrated in a few areas—around Les 
Angeles, Calif.; Hartford, Conn.; Pater 
son, N.J., and Buffalo, N.Y. The big 
shipyards were situated around Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Newport 
News, Va. 

Chiefly because of the concentration of 
aircraft and shipbuilding orders, defense 
contracts mostly went to a few industrial 
areas. Ten of the 48 States got nearly 
three-fourths of the defense contracts. 
These States are California, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
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@rginia, Michigan, Washington, Connect- 
jcut and Ohio. 

In June and July, there were hints of at 
least a minor turn in this trend. Midwest- 
em States like Nebraska and Kansas got 
larger shares of the contracts. So did Ala- 
bama and Texas in the South. But the 
oder industrial States—New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan—still were 
in front or near the front. 

New plant locations: A decentraliza- 
tion tendency did appear in the location 
of new defense plants. It was not readily 
apparent at first. In the rush of getting 
orders on the books of existing producers, 
factory expansion for arms work flourished 
mostly in the older industrial areas of the 
North and East. 

Now the spotting of plants in the Mid- 
dle West, the South and the Pacific Coast 
region gives tangible shape to visions 
which Mr. Davis had last year, at the 
outset of the preparedness program. 

Shipbuilding facilities are being in- 
creased along the Gulf and Pacific Coasts. 
A string of huge plants for making ex- 
plosives and ammunition and for shell 
lading are being built or planned for 
locations behind the shelter of the Ap- 
palachian and Rocky Mountains. A score 
of airplane assembly and engine factories 

are being built away from congested 
industrial areas of the Northeast. 

These projects will bring defense in- 
dustry closer to the major farm regions 


of the nation. Thus they are expected to 
tap labor reserves of the farm areas, par- 
ticularly the South, and help to prevent 
another great wartime migration of labor 


into the old industrial regions. The ob- 


ject partly is to prevent these migrants 
from becoming stranded after the war. 


The shift south and west includes pro- 
ducers of raw and semi-processed mate- 


rials, as well as finished implements of war. 


Important defense industry bases are be- 
ing established around the Government-fi- 
nanced hydroelectric power projects of the 
Tennessee Valley and the Columbia River. 

More than $100,000,000 is being spent 
for aluminum plants in the South and 
Northwest, in addition to $50,000,000 or 
more for magnesium producing facilities. 
Arkansas got a big share in the new arms 
industry last week when Jesse Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, announced a con- 
tract with the Aluminum Co. of America 
for a huge aluminum plant in that State. 
Heretofore, Arkansas has been far down 
the list of Army and Navy awards. 

What is happening in aluminum and 
magnesium is true in part for steel, chemi- 
cals and synthetic materials—likewise 
showing a tendency to move South and 
West with the trend of strictly war industry. 

Strategy: Social objectives—bringing 
factory work to the farming regions—are 
not the only aims of the shift of arms pro- 
duction to the interior. It is a matter of 
war strategy, too. 
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Hard-boiled Army and Navy men, who 
think primarily in terms of procuring guns 
and ships rapidly and efficiently, recognize 
the arguments for moving plants inland. 
They see sound strategy in placing war 
factories behind mountain ranges, out of 
reach of naval bombardment, beyond easy 
range of bombers coming in from the sea 
and across the north and south boundaries. 

But there is a limit to the realization 
of these strategic and social aims. How- 
ever desirable may be the location of 
plants away from the seaboard, defense 
planners must consider natural advantages 
and established transportation, power and 
community services. Lack of these facili- 
ties partly explains why some regions have 
not shared more in defense work. 

Outlook: As a result of the efforts to in- 
crease subcontracting and the shift of 
plants to the interior, the outlook is for 
broader spreading of defense work. Exact 
figures on subcontracting are not avail- 
able. But officials contend that division 
of work is increasing. 

As new producing facilities are complet- 
ed, moreover, they will get a larger share 
of Army and Navy awards for equipment. 
This is true especially of aircraft, ammu- 
nition, shell-loading and _ shipbuilding 
plants now under construction. Expansion 
of steel, aluminum and chemical produc- 
tive capacity also opens new avenues for 
spreading work, by regions and among ad- 
ditional manufacturers. 
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Lagging Tank Production: 
Why Britain Asks Speed 


Machines Vital to English Defense at Home and to 
Success of Possible Offensive Against the Germans 


Output rising as industry 
combats handicaps of strikes, 
lack of engines and tools 


The spotlight of production efforts is 
shifting now to the most important of land 
weapons—the tank. Main reason is that the 
British are calling urgently for more of these 
machines to strengthen their defenses at 
home and in other areas, and to prepare 
for a possible offensive against the Nazis. 

Object of the visit of Lord Beaverbrook, 
British Minister of Supply, in fact, has 
been to find out what was causing the lag 
in tank production and what was to be ex- 
pected in the way of lend-lease deliveries 
of these weapons. 

There are several reasons for the Brit- 
ish interest in tanks. One is the lesson of 
the Battle of Crete. The German air in- 
vasion of that island could have been 
crushed with adequate tank resistance. 
The British Isles, strongly fortified as they 
are, still lack tanks. British production 
has been small. The British are reported 
to have only 160 of their own medium 
tanks in service, and these are kept at 
home. With the Germans able to launch 
simultaneous attacks against Britain from 
Norway to the western tip of France, 
enough of these weapons are needed to 
crush landing parties wherever they might 
gain a foothold. 

The British also want tanks in the Mid- 
dle East and in North Africa. If the Ger- 
mans should break through lower Russia 
and start a pincer drive against Iraq and 
Iran, the machines would be needed to 
suard the oil fields of that region. With 
adequate armored troops, an offensive 
might be taken against the Germans and 
Italians in Libya. 

The stress on tanks does not mean that 
they are now first on the list of essential 
war needs. Ships and aircraft still are 
ahead of them—especially ships. Tanks 
simply are first on Lord Beaverbrook’s 
list as Minister of Supply. Ships and air- 
craft are handled by other British officials. 
Lord Beaverbrook was in charge of air- 
craft production, and got that going very 
well. Now, as a highly effective produc- 
tion expediter, he is turning his attention 
to the armored vehicles. 
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Better tanks desired 


But the British say they not only need 
as many tanks as they can get, and as 
rapidly as they can get them; they also 
need better ones. They place special em- 
phasis on heavy armor. The experience 
of war is that the biggest and most heavily 
armored machine usually wins the en- 
counter. 

In the British Isles, any tank would be 
effective, since the Germans could land 
only light machines by air. But in other 
areas the demand is for the best medium- 
weight vehicles, to cope with German ma- 
chines and antitank artillery. 

Lord Beaverbrook is said to have been 
disappointed over American output of 
tanks, particularly in view of the fact that 
Britain must rely heavily on the United 
States for them. He was under the impres- 
sion that tanks would be rolling off Amer- 
ican assembly lines at a rather rapid rate. 
Instead, he found that medium machines, 
which weigh around 30 tons, were being 
produced at the rate of about two a day. 
Production of the 18-ton light machine is 





at a more rapid rate—between eight an 
twelve a day. 

Moreover, our better-grade medium 
tank, the M-3, is just getting into mass 
production. This is regarded as the best 
tank of its weight in the world. The medi- 
um tank that we have been turning out 
heretofore, the M-2-A-1, is looked upon 
by the British as inferior. It has two inches 
of armor plate, whereas three and one-half 
inches is needed, the British say. The 
United States Army Arsenal at Rock Is- 
land, Ill., will produce about 60 more of 
the M-2-A-1s, and then the type will be 
discontinued. 

William S. Knudsen, Director General 
of the Office of Production Management, 
and Army ordnance heads are making 
every effort to speed tank production, 
These heavy weapons recently were given 
a higher priority rating. 

Production of the M-3, medium tank is 
getting under way now at plants operated 
by Chrysler, in Detroit; American Loco- 
motive, at Schenectady, N.Y.; Baldwin 
Locomotive, at Chester, Pa.; Pullman 
Standard, at Hammond, Ind., and Pressed 
Steel, at Chicago. Lima Locomotive, at 
Lima, Ohio, is expected to come into pro- 
duction in November. The Montreal Lo 
comotive Co., in Canada, is preparing for 
production. 

Output of medium tanks may be raised 
to more than 100 per month in September, 
enough to equip a panzer division. Hope 
is to double this figure by next spring. 

The American Car and Foundry Co, 
which has plants at Berwick, Pa., and St 
Charles, Mo., is turning out a substantial 
number of light tanks. The company re- 
cently built its thousandth machine of 
this type. 

Strikes, however, continue to retard 
tank production, just as they have held up 
work on ships and aircraft. Difficulty in 
obtaining engines and machine tools has 
been a bottleneck. 

The tank, like the warplane, is being 
improved continually, so that this year’s 
design may be out of date next year. The 
Army has new designs for medium and 
light machines, and plans are being made 
to start production of these models next 
year.. The new medium tank, the M4, 
is to start rolling off assembly lines next 
May. It will be streamlined, and will be 
capable of mounting different guns for 
different tasks. 

Baldwin Locomotive is now developing 
a heavy 55-ton tank. The first of these is 
being completed, but will have to under- 
go thorough testing. 

Chief reliance now is on the medium 
tank. This is said to have been the type 


that Germany found so effective in the 


conquest of France. 
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The National Week 





Tightening installment 
gedit as one part of 
formula to control prices 


American householders soon will find 
that they can no longer buy very many 
articles for a dollar down and a dollar a 
month. Automobile buyers will have to 
put up more cash and complete payments 
in shorter time. In a word, easy credit 
terms head the list of sacrifices that buyers 
must make for national defense. 

The task of tightening installment 
credit policies has been assigned to the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose chairman, 
Marriner S. Eccles, re-emerges as an im- 
portant policy-making official. An original 
member of the New Deal’s “pump-prim- 
ing” school, Mr. Eccles has played a rela- 
tively minor role in recent years. Because 
of the Treasury’s gold buying and the 
Administration’s easy money policies, the 
ederal Reserve System’s influence over 
bank credit has been largely ineffective. 
Now, however, Mr. Eccles is in the 
forefront of a group which believes that 
present spending is as fraught with danger 
as past spending was full of promise. This 
reversal in attitude is a result of changed 
conditions rather than a changed view- 
pont. Mr. Eccles was a pump primer 
when the country’s industrial machine 
was idling. When the wheels of industry 
now promise to turn at top speed for de- 
fense, he seeks to curtail purchasing power, 
convinced that defense buying and con- 
sumer bidding will lead to nothing but 
disastrous inflation. 
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Stricter credit terms, however, are only 
a part of the Eccles formula to curb infla- 
tion. They are designed primarily to dis- 
courage civilians from buying goods that 
require the same raw materials as defense 
industries. Wooden furniture, for example, 
is exempt from credit regulations. At- 
tempts to make goods harder to buy are 
expected to ease price-control problems 
and priority headaches, but Mr. Eccles 
contends that they offer only a halting 
start toward genuine inflation control. 

Other measures advocated include: 

Taxation. Mr. Eccles would clamp down 
hard on corporation earnings as, “in general, 
corporations are the greatest beneficiaries, 
directly and indirectly, of defense ex- 
penditures.” He would increase normal 
taxes and levy heavily on excess profits. 

The Federal Reserve chairman also 
urges income taxes on smaller individual 
earnings and higher surtaxes on moderate 
incomes, as well as more stringent inheri- 
tance and gift taxes. Further to discourage 
the sale of durable goods, such as automo- 
biles, he recommends heavy federal excise 
taxes on these articles. 

Savings. From a heavy spender, Mr. 
Eccles has turned into an extreme saver. 
He approves of the Treasury’s defense 
bond campaign, but believes it should go 
further. Defense bonds are attractive prin- 
cipally to small investors. Short-term 
Treasury issues to attract idle funds of 
corporations and the rich, and long-term 
bonds, at 2.5 per cent interest, to attract 
big investors, such as life insurance com- 
panies, are recommended. 

Mr. Eccles’s savings program has a two- 
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MEETING THE THREAT OF INFLATION 


Re-emergence of Chairman Eccles of Reserve Board as Policy Maker 


fold goal—to reduce civilian spending and 
to prevent an increase in bank deposits 
through Government borrowing from in- 
dividuals. The Federal Reserve Board 
also seeks increased power to control ex- 
cess bank reserves, which remain a con- 
stant inflation threat. 

Also advocated are higher Social Se- 
curity taxes to curtail spending power of 
small wage-earners. Mr. Eccles prefers 
this method to plans for forced savings. 
He also views restraints on wage increases 
as another essential inflation curb. 

A general price ceiling is viewed with 
suspicion, although price controls will be 
needed “in cases where demand for es- 
sential basic materials present 
supply.” To impose dictatorial control 
over all prices, in Mr. Eccles’s view, mere- 
ly would add troubles to an already diffi- 
cult defense problem. He is convinced 
that such controls can be avoided through 
a well-rounded tax and saving program, 
aimed to strike at all incomes—the real 
source of the inflation problem. 

Most important element in the Eccles 
plan is to convince the public that “we 
as a nation cannot profit out of world 
calamity. We cannot turn our industrial 
machine largely to making the things of 
war rather than the things of peace and 
have a higher standard of living.” 

The alternative, then, is to adjust to a 
stable or a lower standard with as few 
dislocations as possible. The Federal Re- 
serve chairman is ready to demand sac- 
rifices from all—farmers, workers, em- 
ployers—and indications are that his 


exceeds 


demands are being heeded in high circles. 
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Press Sees Detention of Our Citizens as Unjustifiable Act of Hostility 


Editors divided on question 
of U.S. retaliation against 
Japanese in America 


The majority of commenting editors con- 
sider the Japanese Government’s refus:| 
to allow 100 United States citizens to leave 
Japan an unwarranted act of hostility to 
this country. Some editors warn Japan of 
possible reprisals against the Japanese 
population here, but others reject this at- 
titude as contrary to American policies. 
Many newspapers emphasize that the inci- 
dent will cause further strain on U.S.- 
Japanese relations. 

“The Japanese Government,” declares 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.), “may be justified in not 
permitting a Japanese steamship to pro- 
ceed to the United States, but that would 
not justify its refusal to allow an Ameri- 
can ship to pick up these American travel- 
ers. Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the stand of the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment is being regarded in this country 

» | as a manifestation of meanness without 
military or diplomatic justification.” 

“This Nazi technique of seizing hostages 
is not likely to prove very effective against 
the United States,” adds the Goshen 
(Ind.) News-Democrat (Ind.). “Whatever 
measures are taken against Americans 
abroad can be taken against vastly larger 
numbers of nationals from the land of 


Berdanier for United Features Syndicate 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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persecution. Such retaliation is repulsive 
to American ideas of fairness, but it may 
be necessary to protect our own citizens.” 

Disagreeing with this point of view, the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 
holds: “The hostage system is an integral 
feature of those isms in Europe and Asia 
against which we are feverishly arming 
and from which we fervently hope to de- 
fend our institutions. We cannot consist- 
ently damn them while emulating any 
characteristic feature of them. If Japan’s 
treatment of Americans in the Far East 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Thomas in Detroit News 























does not accord with our idea of fair play, 
let us have reprisals, by all means; but let 
us visit them upon the guilty nation and 
not upon its nationals here.” 

“We doubt,” says the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal (Ind.), “if the Tokyo statesmen 
really intend this move as one of using 
these American citizens as hostages, yet 
they must be blind indeed not to see that 
there is more material for inflaming the 
American people against Japan in any im- 
plied threat to 100 of our countrymen than 
there would be if Japanese troops actually 
made good their threat of marching into 
Thailand.” 

In the same vein, the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen (Ind.), states: “The Japanese for- 
eign office indicates that a full statement 
of its position will be forthcoming. We 
hope this statement will include a guar 
antee that these Americans can leave on 
the first boat. If Japan has any desire at 
all to prevent its economic war with the 
United States from turning into shooting 
war, she is going about it in a most pe 
culiar way.” 

The Miami (Fla.) Herald (Ind. Dem), 
emphasizes a different aspect: “These 
Americans are like their brothers and six 
ters who persisted in staying in Europe 
against the advice, pleadings, cajoling and 
threats of this Government to leave them 
to the consequences of their own pighead- 
edness. Americans were told long since to 
leave Japan. It’s great to be an Americal, 
but some Americans are greater than their 
country until they get in a pinch, and 
then how they howl for a hand from 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





Restrictions on Installment Sales: 
Will They Help to Check Inflation? 


Opinions in the press are evenly divided 
on the effect of the presidential order to 
the Federal Reserve Board to place in- 
stallment buying under official control. 
In the judgment of one-half of the com- 
mentators, this action contributes to the 
prevention of inflation, acting as a check 
on runaway prices. The other half believe 
that the primary effect of the executive 
action is to conserve commodities needed 
in defense, and are skeptical that there 
will be any substantial effect in counter- 
acting inflation. 

“If there are not enough materials for 
all demands,” says the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader (Dem.) , “Government needs 
must be met first. One way of reducing 
consumer demand is to make buying 
harder. Many who will purchase if they 
can do so on installments will go without 
when they have to wait to pile up cash.” 

“The people who would have made in- 
stallment purchases,” predicts the New 
York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “will 
have the money just the same and they 
will find ways to spend it. They may pay 
cash for the same thing that they would 
have bought on deferred payments or they 
may spend it in other directions. We have 
here an agency attempting to control oth- 
ers when it cannot control itself.” 

“We can see,” comments the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), “how curtail- 
ment of installment buying will make it 


Brown in Akron Beacon-Journal 
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possible to utilize a larger proportion of 
our material and credit resources for the 
urgent task of defense. Observant per- 
sons have known from the beginning that, 
of the many brakes that are to be put 
on our purchasing power in order to con- 
trol prices and prevent inflation, stringent 
control of installment buying was one of 
the most obvious as well as one of the 
most important.” 

“Consumer credit control,” states the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) , “must 
be regarded as supplementary to such 
devices as priorities and price controls 
and to such fiscal anti-inflation policies as 
the direct sale of defense bonds and a tax 
program designed to absorb excess pur- 
chasing power.” 

“The proponents of the installment 
curb,” according to the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.), “believe if people earning 
greater income are compelled to make 
larger down payments on installment pur- 
chases or cannot obtain in quantity the 
goods sold on the installment basis, the 
prices will not run away. What the Gov- 
ernment cannot, logically, expect to in- 
fluence is the desire of the people still to 
want, if they do not always need, what is 
about to be restricted.” 

“If the American people have one thing 
in common, it is buying on the installment 
plan,” in the judgment of the Charlotte, 
(N.C.) News (Dem.). “It is a national 
institution. And although we are heartily 
in favor of wise credit control to check in- 
flation, we are skeptical about the ‘effect 
of the new decree.” 

“Easy payments,” according to the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “rep- 
resent a business of four and a half bil- 
lions. That it needs to be regulated seems 
obvious, but the dangers of overregulation 
are apparently clear to the Reserve 
Board.” 

“Provided the power is- exercised rea- 
sonably,” agrees the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times (Ind.), “there should be no objec- 
tion to the restrictions on installment buy- 
ing, as there will be plenty of opportunity 
for legitimate credit.” The Times adds 
that “if inflation is really to be prevented, 
more drastic steps than this will have to 
be taken.” 

It is recognized by the Chicago (IIl.) 
Tribune (Rep.) that “credit terms are 
being generally tightened by businessmen 
on their own initiative.” 

“Tt would be a tremendous job,” says 


the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “to 
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try to dictate to retailers how much credit 
they might extend and what terms they 
might set. But with indirect controls, through 
the banks, and the threat of direct action 
in the background, it should be possible 
to establish effective control over the 
great proportion of goods sold on time.” 
Describing the restrictions as the “latest 
shining example of a New Deal ‘baffle’ 
act,” the Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph 
(Ind. Rep.) contends: “The effect of 
crimping sales by clipping the ‘poor men’s’ 
credit seems to be more important than 
any other effect such a move would have. 
The regulation may be regarded in a large 
sense as another stride toward govern- 
ment-in-everybody’s-business.” 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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+e THE DIARY OF A LABOR MUDDLE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Work on more than $493,000,000 worth of naval 
shipbuilding contracts has been interrupted for the 
last two weeks at the Kearny, New Jersey, shipyard of 
the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. 
This yard is one of the most efficient in the country 
and has made an excellent record in building naval 
vessels in the past. 

Why should national defense work of such a vital 
character be delayed? The public can answer that 
question for itself by reading the chronology pre- 
sented herewith. Virtually all of it was taken from of- 
ficial documents and formal correspondence between 
the parties. 

May 23, 1941: Local 16 of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO 
union) submitted to the Company a draft of a new 
contract in substitution for a contract between the 
parties which was due to expire June 24, 1941. During 
the last year the CIO union won an election and was 
formally recognized by the Company as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for the workers in the plant at 
Kearny, N. J. The new contract included, among other 
things, a proposal for a “closed shop.” 

June 3: Eleven collective bargaining conferences 
were held on successive dates until June 21st between 
the union and the Company’s representatives. 

June 12: After three months of conferences among 
the shipbuilders of the East, a letter from the Office 
of Production Management, signed by Secretary Knox 
of the Navy Department, Chairman Land of the 
United States Maritime Commission, Mr. William S. 
Knudsen and Mr. Sidney Hillman, is sent to the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Drydock Company at Kearny, 
N. J., enclosing what have been termed the “Atlantic 
Coast Zone Standards,” covering 54 shipyards and 
providing for the stabilization of employment condi- 
tions in the shipyards of the East in the interest of na- 
tional defense. The proposed contract contains a com- 
prehensive series of provisions concerning wage scales 
and adjustment thereof to conform to living costs, 
overtime provisions, etc. It is to last for two years 
from the date upon which the Zone Standards are to 
become effective and contains the following clause: 

“During the life of the agreement there shall be 
no lockouts on the part of the employer nor sus- 
pension of work on the part of employees. This 
agreement is a guaranty that there shall be nei- 
ther strikes nor lockouts and that all disputes will ~ 
be settled as hereinafter provided.” 











June 17: The union presents as its “final” demand 
that all members of the union be required to continue jcont 
to pay their dues under penalty of dismissal by the jerat 
employer and that all future employees must agree |Jum 
as a condition of employment to join the union within |that 
30 days. 4 

June 21: A conciliator from the United States De. }man 
partment of Labor appears and meets with both par. |the 
ties on June 23, 24 and 25. Atla 

June 27: The “Shipyard Worker” official organ of }® 
the CIO shipbuilding union, announced jubilantly and 
that a $220,000,000 raise in pay had been won through SY 
the Atlantic Coast Zone Standards master contract }¥@™ 
and that stabilization had been achieved. No mention |@4 
is made of any unsettled issues such as open shop,|' 
closed shop or maintenance of union members shop, #"® 

June 28: The Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company formally accepts in writing the Atlanti 
Coast Zone Standards as approved on June 25, 194F 
by the Office of Production Management, the Navy 
Department and the United States Maritime Com-f* 
mission. This contains the two year no-strike and no-—* 
lockout clause. 

June 30: Meeting between John Green, national 
president of the union, and a local committee, as well 
as representatives of the Company, at which meeting}. 
the Company presents a letter dated June 28, stating} 
it has received on June 26 the terms of the Atlantic 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Conference contract and 
that the Company has accepted these standards, that 
they will become effective as of June 23, 1941 and} 
that the rates of pay, etc., will be made retroactive to}. 
June 23. This document was formally accepted and} 
initialed by Daniel Deans, president of Union Local] 
Number 16 and by P. J. Flynn, vice president. An- 
other document in the form of a bulletin, stating that 
the Company had accepted the Atlantic Coast Zone 
contract was formally accepted and initialed by} 
Daniel Deans, president of Local Number 16 and 
John Green, president of the national union. 

June 30: The Company receives a telegram stating, 
that the Secretary of Labor has certified to the Na}. 
tional Defense Mediation Board the dispute between. 
the union and the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydockf. 
Company. 

July 1: The Company accepts good offices of Na; 
tional Defense Mediation Board. ries 

July 8: Meeting of National Defense Mediation§, 
Board which asks the union and the Company th.. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 






























nand 
tinue jcontinue full production pending the Board’s consid- 


y the jeration of case. Old contract which had expired on 
agree [June 24th was ordered continued, with the provision 
rithin {that any agreements reached would be retroactive. 
July 21: Radio address by Morris L. Cook, Chair- 
; De- man of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee of 
the Office of Production Management in which the 
Atlantic Coast Zone Standards agreement is hailed as 
an of jai “industry-wide pact of peace and productivity” 
antly and as having shown how vital defense industries can 
ough solve their management-labor relations problems. The 
arious provisions in the master contract are reviewed 
and are referred to as “labor-management code agreed 
to by leading representatives of management, by lead- 
ing representatives of shipyard labor and by the Fed- 
feral Government.” No reference is made in this speech 
9 any major issues as being unsettled such as open 
Sop, closed shop or union member maintenance shop. 
‘July 24: Union sends letter to the Company listing 
various new issues concerning reclassifications, etc., 
Pwhich have never been before the National Defense 
Mediation Board. 
toast July 26: Mediation Board announces its decision 
asking Company to accept clause providing for main- 
enance by employer of union membership. Mediation 
Board, in effect, undertakes to write this into Atlantic 
ast Zone Standards contract without consulting any 
of the parties to the contract or reconvening the con- 


, Sunday, July 27: Meeting of union at which Media- 
4 ail tion Board’s proposal is rejected. Secret ballot taken 
Local which it was estimated that a total of 2,600 votes 
were cast out of a claimed union membership of 16,- 
. Majority for rejection is said to be approximately 


ingness to accept what it considers a modified form of 
losed shop. 


July 31: Five days after Board has announced that 


tating» 

— all issues have been satisfactorily settled except one 
tween ating to a modified closed shop, union submits 15 
ydock sues, 14 of which are new and one of which had been 


agreed upon on July 8th. 
if Na: August 3: Mass meetings of union called at a the- 
in Newark. Anybody is admitted who cares to at- 
Jiation end Approximately 6,000 persons present. No vote is 
ny © aken on whether strike should be called but a resolu- 
Hon is adopted empowering Executive Committee to 





Master contract providing for no strikes for two years is torn to pieces + 
by National Defense Mediation Board which ignores stabiliza- 
tion agreement previously reached with 54 shipyards. 


act. Executive Committee advised Mediation Board 
that union had accepted its proposal. 

August 4: John Green, national president of union 
advises the Company its members have ratified con- 
tract as proposed by Mediation Board and requests 
Company to arbitrate “outstanding issues.” 

August 5: Company asks what outstanding issues 
were in dispute. 

August 5: John Green, national president, tele- 
graphs that in view of refusal of Company to negoti- 
ate points in dispute it was union’s desire to arbitrate. 

August 6 (afternoon) Company states in letter to 
union that it has at no time refused to arbitrate any 
matters except the closed shop issue and that all other 
outstanding issues had been settled in collective bar- 
gaining conferences and had been confirmed by the 
Mediation Board in its announcement of July 26th. 
As to the other 14 items, the Company suggests that 
these constitute grievances which can be handled un- 
der the existing contract machinery and if they cannot 
be settled, the Company will be glad to submit them 
to arbitration. Company suggests another meeting 
with the union for 2 p.m., August 7th for further dis- 
cussion of these points. 

August 6 (8 p.m.) Local union president telegraphs 
Company: 

“Am informing you that as of midnight Wednes- 
day, August 6th, the yard of the Federal Company 
will be struck by Local 16. This action has been taken 
by virtue of the mandate given to the Executive Board 
at the membership meeting Sunday, August 3, 1941.” 

The strike becomes effective that night after four 
hours’ notice and all shipbuilding and construction 
operations cease. 

Attorneys for the union begin a few days later to 
apply to the New Jersey State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board for payments to the workers on the 
ground that the Company had locked out the men. 

Officials of the OPM and the Secretary of the Navy 
are importuned by the union to prepare an Executive 
Order for President Roosevelt to seize the plant. The 
order is prepared by them and waiting for Mr. Roose- 
velt on his return from the conference with Prime 
Minister Churchill. Mr. Roosevelt hesitates and de- 
cides to look further into the matter. He summons 
representatives of both sides and tries to get them to 
reach an agreement. Conferences last several days and 
both sides are adamant. And that’s where the situa- 
tion rests as these lines are written. 
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"The Army is wasting little time in developing parachute 
fops—the most modern arm of the nation’s fighting forces. 
PAmerican parachute troops were only a strategist’s dream 
#1939, when the present war began. A year later, after 
fachute operations in the Netherlands, an experimental 
be of 50 was in training at Fort Benning, Ga. 
ppince then, as the Pictogram shows, the parachute force 
is expanded rapidly. By last January, a battalion of 500 
been formed. Today, two battalions—1,000 men—are 
g trained; two more are to be organized this fall and the 





schedule ahead calls for even faster growth. The War 
Department now permits trainees to volunteer for parachute 
service. Formerly, only regular infantrymen were acceptable. 

Parachute troops are truly the crack force of the Army. 
Physical requirements are strict. All must be athletes. They 
must know how to read maps, sketch terrain and operate 
field radios. Above all, parachute troops must be skilled in 
operating all weapons of war—pistols, hand grenades, ma- 
chine guns, mortars—for the parachutist must use the near- 
est available weapon when he lands. 
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GRAIN 

MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
It was no mere chance that most of 
the manufacturers of M-3 tanks 


used N-A-X HIGH TENSILE for 
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steel parts outside of armament. For 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE had won 


unqualified approval from both fabricator and user long 
before the all-important job of building defense equipment 
came about. 

Because N-A-X HIGH TENSILE can be fabricated by all 
standard shop methods—in most cases no “change over” is 
required—it goes through each step in forming, drawing, and 
welding with ease and speed. And because of its superior 


properties, finished equipment—whether for war or peace- 


time needs—has greater resistance to the destructive forces 
of impact, stresses, shocks and fatigue, over rough roads and 
terrain, in both extremely hot and sub-zero weather. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE, also, has unusually high ductility, 
high yield point, high ultimate strength and marked resistance 
to corrosion and abrasion—properties that make for speedier 
fabrication and lower maintenance cost. 

A Great Lakes engineer will be glad to call in person, give 
you the benefit of wide-spread experience in the use of 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE in hundreds of applications. Tele- 


phone, wire or write for one today. 
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Roosevelt is advising that this is to be a long war; that it's to last at 
least through 1943; that, if Hitler wins in Europe, U. S. faces a real fight. 

There is to be no sudden peace, no armament letdown in President's view. 
Rather: Prospect is strong that this country sooner or later will be involved. 

All of this means..... 

Businessmen should find their niche in a war economy; should forget ideas 
of business as usual; should rely little on Government promises of aid. 

Businessmen should get set for extremely high taxes, for widespread use of 
priorities, for attempted price control, for broad uses of Government power. 

What's ahead isn't just a flash in the pan; ‘isn't just a diversion. 














Industry's job, instead, is staggering in size. Yet, it is to be more so. 

Reason why is that war is an insatiable consumer of materials. And: U. S. is 
pledged to provide war materials for half the armies of the world. 

What this job means..... 

U. S.: In need of a whole second navy. In need of $25,000,000,000 worth 
of equipment for an army. Only barest beginning is made to supply these needs. < 
And: They're only nonfighting needs; only the skeleton of eventual demand. 

Britain: In need of at least $7,000,000,000 worth of supplies for use in- 
side England. In need of other billions for the Near East, for Africa, for the 
~ Far East. Not even the surface of demand is being met by U. S. industry now. 
| China: In dire need of aircraft and munitions. Dependent on U. S. indus- 
try for many commodities and war supplies, but not receiving much. 

Russia: In need of immense quantities of, everything if she is to continue 
her fight; in need of war materials that formerly were produced in invaded areas. 

Market for U. S. industry's war materials is vast and growing; is not to be 
limited by a dollar shortage since lend-lease takes care of that. The result: 
It looks as if American industry has its job cut out for a long time to come. 








In the vital automobile industry..... 

1. A starting production cut of 26.5 per cent in this model year compared 
with last is just the start; is to be followed by other cuts. 

2. Passenger car production of 2,150,000 in 1942 model year is a tentative 
estimate; is most likely to be changed downward by material shortages. 

3. Truck production of 1,189,000 units appears assured: appears to be a 
minimum based on growing military needs. Trucks include military vehicles. 

4. Over-all 1942 car year production is estimated at 10 per cent above the 
1938-39 average; is suggestive of a prosperous year for the auto industry. 

But: It is probable that passenger car output is estimated much above the 
likely actual output; that shortages of some materials will cut that down. 

Auto industry is assured of defense business that gradually will take up 
any slack; that will assure a high level of activity in the months ahead. 
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A less attractive outlook faces other durable consumer goods industries. 
They're due for a cut comparable to that in autos. And: Washing machine 


‘over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


and refrigerator and radio and vacuum cleaner industries, among others, aren't 
yet geared to defense; aren't able to make the shift so smoothly. 
This means: Trouble and unemployment and lower prices and discontent. It 
means depression in the midst of boom. It means difficulty for some industry. 
Period of transition from emphasis on peacetime to emphasis on armament 
production will be from six to nine months; will be a period of grumbling. 








Best advice is not to expect much from Government efforts at aid. 

However: Businessmen need to know of OPM and Army plans to try to spread 
defense business more widely; to try to cut small business in on arms program. 

FPieans. ¢alt for..sea 

Encouragement of co-operation from smaller manufacturers through (1) trial 
orders; (2) placing of orders with groups of manufacturers who pool facilities; 
(3) inspecting at the plant to speed payments; (4) waiving performance bonds; 
(5) removing “latent defect" clauses from contracts to protect the producer. 

Change in Army-Navy buying policy to (1) permit negotiated contracts in 
smaller amounts; (2) require statement of subcontracting intentions in orders 
of $50,000 or more; (3) withhold priority on machine tools unless demonstrated 
that subcontractors cannot supply; (4) pay a bonus for early delivery. 








Idea of "forced savings" is being given a new twist. It's this: To tax 
both employers and workers to build a "Separation wage" fund for postwar use. 

The catch is this: Employers would be forced to save for their workers, and 
workers who are more secure would be forced to save for the less secure. 

Emphasis is on‘social security: is on spreading risks rather than on aid to 
individuals to save against a rainy day or against the time when they may want 
to have money to spend on deferred wants created in the emergency period. 

British have a forced-savings plan for both employers and employes. But: 
Individuals and individual companies do their own saving for their own use. 

Chance is that Congress is to be more interested in British plan, if in any. 











Otherwise in the tax outlook as Senate prepares for debate..... 

Excess profits tax as devised by the House probably will stand. 

Special 10 per cent excess profits tax, auto use tax, and tax on radio time 
sales appear slated for elimination. 

Increased gasoline tax and higher tax on new autos, maybe on used cars, 
seems scheduled for acceptance. 

Sales tax isn't in the cards for this year. 

Big labor issue in period ahead will be that of the closed shop. 

Effort is to maneuver Roosevelt into backing idea of compulsory unionism; 
into using defense spending as means of.forcing industry to go along. 

However: President is wary; is upset by Mediation Board decision that puts 
him on the spot. It's doubtful if Administration is ready to go that far. 

Much of U. S. industry is putting up its guard; is ready to balk this side 
of giving labor leaders the power of dictating who shall be discharged. 




















Trade is to continue with Japan on a restricted basis; is to be paced 
along to permit the Japanese to change their minds on war, if they will. 

Days just ahead may be decisive ones in U. S.-Japanese relations. Roose- 
velt is leaving the next move up to Japan; is not doing the pushing now. 

Test of what is to happen may cone when U. S. ships carrying goods to Rus- 
sia reach waters near Japan; when ships try to move to Vladivostok. 

If Japan tries to stop these shipments, there probably will be trouble. If 
she doesn't, then there will be another period of comparative quiet. 
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forced Savings 
As a Check on 
Rising Prices 


In the effort to head off a runaway infla- 
tion, and at the same time to raise ur- 
gently needed money to help meet defense 
costs, Government fiscal officials are lean- 
ing strongly toward the idea of forced 
savings. Essence of this proposal, origi- 
nally advanced by John Maynard Keynes, 
British Economist, is this: 

1. Larger sums would be siphoned out of 
pay rolls and other income by taxation. 

2. Part or all of this money would be 
placed to the credit of the taxpayers, to 
be withdrawn by them after the war. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
who in the past has not looked kindly on 
the forced-savings idea, revealed last week 
that the Administration was at work on a 
broad program involving the following: 

1. A special pay-roll tax, intended to 
obtain from workers money which would 
be put away, to be paid out to them as 
dismissal wages after the emergency had 
ended and defense production had ceased. 

2. An increase in the present pay-roll 
tax levied to help pay the costs of the old- 
age retirement system. The increase prob- 
ably would double the existing rates of 1 
per cent on the employe and 1 per cent 
on the employer. Since, under present law, 
these rates would be doubled automatical- 
ly on January 1, 19438, provision simply 
might be made for putting this automatic 
step-up in rates into effect on January 1, 
1942. 

3. An extension of the old-age retire- 
ment system to cover several million agri- 
cultural workers and domestic servants 
now excluded. 

Under one plan that has been talked 
about, a pay-roll tax, levied to raise mon- 
ey to be paid out as dismissal wages, 
would be 10 per cent of the salary or wage 
—5 per cent of which would be borne by 
the employe and 5 per cent by the em- 
ployer. Such a tax might raise nearly 
$4,000,000,000 a year. 

In addition, a 2 per cent increase in the 
old-age retirement plan tax would yield, 
at the present level of business activity, 
about $800,000,000 a year. By bringing 
in agricultural workers and domestic serv- 
ants, additional sums would be siphoned 
of by the Government. The old-age 














money, like the forced-savings money, of 
course, would be repayable to the taxpay- 
ets at a later time. 

Here is what the plan would mean to 
the Government. Suppose that Congress, 
during the autumn, should enact legisla- 
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“THE BOYS’ 


are snugly housed in 














Since the first nail was driven a year ago, American 
lumber mills have kept a horde of workers steadily sup- 
plied with the material for what promises to be the big- 
gest carpentry job in history . . . building comfortable 
barracks for the largest peace time army America has 
ever mobilized. 


A train 400 miles long would be required to haul the more 
than 100,000 cars of lumber with which the forest industries 
have met the emergency call . . . but don’t be alarmed! 
America’s great forest resources are more than ample for 
this extraordinary demand... and new timber is growing. 
Nor has any “bottleneck” threatened this essential com- 
modity. American lumbermen are ready... without re- 
tooling or plant expansion. 


TIMBERGENGINEERINGECOMPAN Yin‘ 








ICTURE an assembly line 
PP ccciinee from coast to coast 
—reaching into a hundred typical 
American communities. In this 
town, they’re making engines; over 
there, tail assemblies. Another 
contributes instruments or radio 
equipment, while the propeller or 
landing gear “departments” might 
be half way across the country. 
And all these parts are flowing 
smoothly together by railroad. 


This method wouldn’t have worked 
at all in 1918. It works beautifully 
in 1941, because in the intervening 
years America has developed two 
new precisions: manufacturing 
precision and transportation pre- 
cision. In 1941 you can load a 
freight car in New England and 








know just when it will arrive on 
the Pacific Coast. 


It’s the same technique developed 
by America’s great mass produc- 
tion industries for the efficient 
manufacture of peacetime needs— 
a technique which originated with 
the railroads’ mass production of 
transportation — now applied to 
defense needs. 


The speed-up of airplane assembly 
from parts made in widely separ- 
ated plants is an inspiring demon- 
stration of America’s power and a 
striking example of the way in 
which all American industry is 
geared into the fast, dependable 
transportation service afforded by 
the American railroads. 


SEE AMERICA — $90 coach fare, $135 in Pullman (plus $45 for one 
or two passengers in a lower berth). Ask your local ticket agent. 








ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





tion along the line of the tentative pro- 
gram sketched by Mr. Morgenthau. The 
Government might draw off, in this way, 
nearly $5,000,000,000 a year, the greater 
part of which otherwise would be spent 
for coflsumer goods. That would apply 
powerful brake in the inflation of price. 
now under way as a result of increased 
consumer spending. It also would go a 
long way toward providing the ready cash 
that the Government must have to pay for 
armament. 

During the discussion in Congress of the 
present tax bill, various proposals have 
been made for levying a pay-roll tax to help 
meet defense costs. The plan suggested by 
Mr. Morgenthau differs from some of these 
proposals by virtue of the fact that the 
total amount of the tax would be repay- 
able. Presumably, if the Government 
should encounter extreme financial diffi- 
culties, this might be changed so that only 
a part of the taxes collected would be re- 
payable. In that case, however, the higher 
taxes undoubtedly would apply to all in- 
come. 

Reasoning of Government officials runs 
like this. A great number of persons, many 
of them mere boys, are obtaining jobs that 
are springing up as a result of the defense 
program. Some of these youths are earn- 
ing $50 and $60 a week, much more than 
they ever earned before. Incentive is to 
spend this money for luxury goods in which 
shortages exist because they compete with 
the defense program for materials and 
skilled labor. By draining off part of this 
money,-and putting it away for these peo- 
ple, the Government would be doing them 
a favor. 

Let’s take the case of Joe Williams. 
Suppose that, if no tax were levied, Wil- 
liams would earn $2,000 a year, and that 
the war continued four years more. Wil- 
liams in that case would earn $8,000. A 10 
per cent tax would cut that down to $1,800 
a year, or $7,200 for the four years. But 
the $800 would be put aside for him. In 
fact, under the plan the Administration is 
considering, it would be invested in savings 
bonds, so that he would be paid interest 
on the money. 

The plan officials are talking about 
would work like this. If something should 
happen to Williams, such as loss of his job, 
he would be repaid what he had paid in 
taxes, plus interest. Otherwise, he would 
not be able to draw out his money until 
one year after the defense emergency was 
over. Then he could draw out the entire 
amount, with interest. Or he could rein- 
vest his savings in Government securities. 

Persons who now pay old-age and un- 
employment compensation taxes would 
be subject to the tax. Result would be 
that a huge reservoir of purchasing power 
would be built up to be poured into con- 
sumer spending channels when the post- 
war business letdown was reaching its 
most critical point. Effect would be te 
cushion, or possibly reverse, the business 
decline. 
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Quoting Lincoln on apathy 
of people and drawing 
parallel to present day 


President Roosevelt was still under the 
spell of his two weeks at sea and the his- 
toric meeting with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, as he returned to Washington 
last week. He came back to find the capital 
buzzing with gossip about morale condi- 
tions in the Army, and discussing the 
meaning of the 203-to-202 vote on service 
extension in the House. Isolationists in 
Congress were charging that he had made 
some secret agreement with Mr. Churchill. 
The President lost no time in speaking 
out. In press conference comments, a mes- 
sage to Congress, and a message to the 
Young Democrats convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., he hammered hard on _ the 
seriousness of the nation’s emergency and 
the extent of the effort he considers must 
be made in its defense. 

It was on Tuesday, at his first press 
nference after his return, that the Presi- 
dent began his series of statements about 
the war. The room crowded with 
correspondents. The President, tanned and 
rested, opened the conference in bantering 
mood. But he quickly became serious. In 
answer to questions about British prospects 
for winning the war, he picked up a volume 
of Carl Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln. 
He turned immediately to the page he 
wanted. He was reminded, he said, of a 
statement made by President Lincoln to 
agroup of women in 1862, a year after the 
Civil War had begun. 

President Roosevelt then read aloud the 
quotation from Sandburg’s book. He read 
slowly, as if he, like Lincoln, was “frankly 
relieving the burden of an overweighted 
mind.” Lincoln, said the passage in the 
book, had told the women: “The fact is 
that the people have not yet made up their 
minds that we are at war..... They have 
no idea that the war is to be carried on 
and put through by hard, tough fighting, 
that it will hurt somebody; and no headway 
isgoine to be made wh'le this delusion lasts.” 

Asked by one of the correspondents 
what head he would put on the story if 
he were writing it, President Roosevelt 
replied: “President Quotes Lincolh—Draws 
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parallel.” He added that many people in 
me world today, including this country, 
ve not yet waked up to the true state 

of affairs. 

He said that he was asking for a study 
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lhe Presidents Weel 
WAKING UP THE COUNTRY 


Chief Executive Stresses Seriousness of International Situation 


of American, British, Russian and Chinese 
needs and probable deliveries in 1942 and 
1943. He declared that the war would go 
on that long, if necessary. 

Two days later, the President followed 
up these comments with further expression 
of his views in a message to Congress. In 
the message, which he himself wrote out 
in pencil, he quoted, “for the record,” the 
eight-point statement of peace aims which 
he and Mr. Churchill had issued. Then he 
expressed himself as still unalterably op- 
posed to accepting any compromise with 
Nazism, or to agreeing “to a world peace 
which would give Nazism domination over 
large numbers of conquered nations.” 

In his message to the Young Democrats, 


DUFF COOPER AND CAMPBELL 
They saw the President 


President Roosevelt said: “Across both 
oceans, on the oceans, and above the 
oceans the struggle is one of armed forces, 
with the ghastly result of destruction and 
slaughter on a scale unparalleled in mod- 
ern history. It had to be so. 

“Against naked force the only possible 
defense is naked force. The aggressor 
makes the rules for such a war; the de- 
fenders have no alternative but matching 
destruction with more destruction, slaugh- 
ter with greater slaughter.” 

Concluding, the President said: “I have 
implicit faith in the youth of this country; 








I have no doubt where you stand. I only 
ask you to keep your ranks clear and clean 
of whatever subversive influences add to 
our country’s peril or make more difficult 
its protection.” 

For the President, the week was an 
unusually busy one. He signed several 
bills, including the one extending the peri- 
od of service for selectees. He promoted 
several Army officers to the rank of gen- 
eral. He announced a new plan for send- 
ing planes to the Middle East. (See page 
7.) He issued an Executive Order raising 
the duty on crabmeat, a move aimed at 
Japan. He made efforts to settle the ship- 
building strike at Kearny, N. J. 

Luncheon guests, on different days, in- 
cluded Harry Hopkins, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Vice President Wallace, and Ben Cohen. 
With Mr. Wallace he explored the work to 
be done by the new Economic Defense 
Board, of which the Vice President is chair- 
man, and approved the selection of Milo 
Perkins, now head of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, as its executive director. 

Among the week’s callers were Alfred 
Duff Cooper, on his way to Singapore to 
take charge of British defense efforts in the 
Far East, accompanied to the White House 
by Sir Ronald Campbell, British Minister 
to the United States; Munoz Marin, Pres- 
ident ofthe Puerto Rican Senate; the 
Danish Minister, Henrik de Kauffmann; 
and Senator O’Daniel, of Texas. With 
Senator O’Daniel, the President talked 
about the hymns sung during the religious 
services on board the British battleship 
Prince of Wales. 

The week’s Cabinet meeting was nota- 
ble because it was the first held around 
the new table presented by Secretary of 
Commerce Jones. This table, of an ir- 
regular octagonal shape, is so constructed 
that everyone can easily see and hear 
everyone else. 

Returning to Hyde Park for the week 
end, the President welcomed a royal visi- 
tor, the Duke of Kent. The Duke had 
come to Canada to inspect the Canadian 
defense projects and in the United States 
planned to inspect the British warships 
being repaired at Norfolk and Newport 
News. 


Laughingly, the President told the press 


correspondents at Hyde Park that he 
guaranteed not to see Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 


zie King, of Canada, or any other minister 
during the week end. 
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Will the Pending Price-Control Legislation 


Question of the Weelk 
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Prove Effective in Preventing Inflation? 


Robert M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N.C.; President, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co.; Vice President, Indera 
Mills Co.; President, American Bankers 
Association, 1939-40, 


answers: 

In my opinion, price-control legislation 
asked by President Roosevelt will not pre- 
vent inflation unless it is accompanied by 
a freezing of the prices of farm products 
and of wages. If control is to be effective, 
it must be of the entire economy or not 
at all. 


P. W. Litchfield 


Akron, Ohio; Chairman of the Board, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; President, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp.; Member, Board 
of Directors, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 
Regarding President Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation to avert inflationary price 


rises, it is my opinion that price control 
of commodities not available in sufficient 
volume to meet both wartime and peace- 
time needs should be established. If nec- 
essary later on, these commodities should 
be rationed. 

This should start by first controlling the 
price of the basic raw materials, and be 
followed by preventing the spiraling of 
both labor costs and profits. 


Noel Sargent 


New York City; Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

The germs of inflation have existed for 
many years, awaiting only a substantial 
business boom before they sprouted. A 
business boom accompanying the defense 
production period will unquestionably 
bring some measure of inflation. This in- 
flation will be further increased if sound 
methods of financing defense production 
are not followed. 

Some aspects of such financing are con- 
structive and helpful, but other aspects 
have definite inflationary tendencies. 
Price-control legislation cannot prevent 
further inflation if it excludes important 
cost factors from control, as is apparently 
the case in the pending bill. 

Constructive price control _ legislation 
could not by itself prevent inflation, but 
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Rapidly rising prices have 
brought from President Roosevelt 
a request to Congress for legisla- 
tion to check the trend toward in- 
flation. Because of the importance 
of the issue to industry and con- 
sumer alike, The United States 
News, to obtain a cross section of 





authoritative opinion, sent to out- 
standing businessmen, economists 
and congressional leaders this 
question: 

Will the price-control legis- 
lation asked by President 
Roosevelt prevent inflation? 

Answers are presented herewith. 








would tend to limit its extent. In my opin- 
ion the pending bill would not provide any 
such curb. 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Professor of Economics, 
New York University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, 


answers: 


Assuming that by inflation you refer to 
a pronounced general rise in prices, I 
should suppose that the proposed price- 
control legislation would hold down prices 
only where they are fixed, but not other 
prices. Thus we should expect to have all 
sorts of distortions and maladjustments, 
both in prices and production. 

It is an open question whether fixing of 
certain prices, as proposed, will not bring 
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NOEL SARGENT 


more social disorders than would result if 
prices were permitted to record freely the 
abnormal forces of supply and demand. 

I should prefer to rely upon encourage- 
ment of production, control of money and 
credit by the Federal Reserve authorities, 
a sharp contraction in nondefense govern- 
mental expenditures, noncompulsory sale 
of securities to the public as distinct from 
banks, use of priorities, and taxation that 
would not deter production or prevent 
people from saving and paying their debts. 


William C. Potter 


New York City; Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, 


answers: 

If I understand correctly the type of 
legislation asked by the President, it 
might be briefly described by complete 
control of prices with the exception of 
farm products. No control over wages is 
contemplated in the bill. I cannot believe 
that price control without control of prices 
for agricultural products and without con- 
trol over the cost of labor will be effective 
as a means to prevent inflation. 


T. R. Preston 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; President, Hamilton 
National Bank; President, American Bank 
ers Association, 1927-28; Membcr, Board 
of Directors, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 


answers: 

The price-control legislation may to 4 
degree prevent inflation. It depends upon 
the nature of the bill and how it is at 
ministered. Unless it has the full co-op 
eration of the public, it cannot be a very 
great success. 

It seems to me that inflation could be 
more adequately prevented; first, by low 
ering the exemption on income taxes s0 4 
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larger number of people will pay income 
tax. Second, a general sales tax—and this 
should apply to everyone. This has been 
eflectively used in other countries, and 
why not in ours? Third, a drastic reduc- 
son in the expenditures for nondefense 
ices These three would undoubtedly 
be very effective, and would make price 
control unnecessary. 


E. E. Agger 


New Brunswick, N.J.; Head of Department 
of Economics, Rutgers University; Lecturer, 
American Institute of Banking, 


answers: 

Since the advance of prices is but a 
symptom of inflation, price-control legis- 
jation cannot prevent inflation. It can, 
however, if wisely formulated and cau- 
tiously administered, alleviate some of the 
distressing consequences. Basic control of 
inflation implies limitation of the flow of 
purchasing power into the markets for 
gods and services. While restriction of 
credit will to some extent limit the expan- 
sion of income, it can never prevent it al- 
together. Hence, if inflation is to be re- 
stricted, it becomes necessary directly to 
absorb income through increased taxation 
and compulsory saving. 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Banking and Currency, and 
Special Senate Committee to Study and 
Survey Problems of Small Business Enter- 
prises, 


answers: 

The price-control legislation asked by 
President Roosevelt will certainly not pre- 
vent inflation. Inflation is the necessary 
result of a federal deficit of $5,000,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year just ended, and a 
probable deficit of $10,000,000,000 during 
the current year. 

Price-control legislation, however, should 
have some effect in restraining inflation, 
but should be restricted to essential com- 
modities and administered by a_ board 
created by Congress. 


John S. Pillsbury 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman of the Board, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


answers: 

I feel that even the most constructive 
Price-control legislation that could be 
passed by Congress would do little to pre- 
vent inflation unless it were coupled with 
adequate control of wages. 

Tam not entirely familiar with the Ca- 
nadian system, but I believe it is a good 
oe. Wages and salaries are left “as is” 
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and a special bonus, based on the exact 
tost of living, is added to wages. This puts 
Wages and salaries in a position so that 
when the cost of living decreases, they will 
aitomatically become adjusted to the de- 
flation period which is pretty sure to come. 
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@ THERE ARE THOUSANDS of Truck-Trailers in daily use on direct 
defense work..but that’s only a fraction of the Truck-Trailer industry's 
contribution. As a matter of fact, every Trailer we build contributes 
in some way to the all-out job in which our Nation is engaged: 


Heavy-Duty 

Trucks Conserv- 
ed for Direct ; 
Defense Use... i cee 





Example — The Crane Company, Chicago, is 
using a 1%-ton truck and 10-ton Fruehauf 
Trailer for work on which they formerly used a 
5-ton truck ... because any truck can pull far 
more than it can carry. Across the country, Truck- 
Trailers release thousands of heavy-duty engines 
that are sorely needed for other essential work. 


Gasoline 
and Oil 
Conserved ... 


Example—the F. J. 
Kress Box Company, 
Pittsburgh, uses up to 20 percent less gasoline 
and oil for the same tonnage hauled, because 
a smaller truck, pulling a Fruehauf Trailer, now 
transports more tonnage than was formerly 
carried on a bigger truck . .. and uses less 
fuel, of course. Multiply this by the number of 
Truck-Trailer users in the United States...and the 
conservation of gasoline and oil is tr dous ! 






Engine Production 
Facilities 
Increased ... 






Example — The 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, uses the “shuttle sys- 
tem” between its department store and warehouse. 
One truck handles three detachable Trailers—it's 
constantly pulling one Trailer while the others are 
being unloaded and loaded. Without the “shuttle 
system”, three trucks would be required. Thus, 
production facilities for two extra trucks are freed 
for defense work. Multiply this by the thousands 
of users “shuttling” with Trailers, and you have 
an immense added production capacity! 


Railroad Facili- 
| ties Released... 


Example —Vitality 
. Mills, Chicago, now 
ship their livestock feed to certain of their mar- 
kets by Truck-Trailer, instead of by rail freight. 
Through faster delivery and improved service, 
Vitality’s business in these markets has increased 
by 35 percent... but, beyond that, the change 


has released rail facilities for those types of 
h 4; 





Railroad Tank 
Cars Freed for 
Long Hauls... 





Example—M&M 
Truck Co., Denver, 
whose fleet of fifty 5,000-gallon Fruehauf Tank- 
Trailers hauls gasoline for one of the major pro- 
ducers, delivers about 75,000,000 gallons in a 
year. The year-round use of about 100 tank cars 
would be required to make these same deliveries. 
Consider, then, the value of 100 cars in the pres- 
ent emergency ... and the fact that this example 
represents only a very small fraction of the 
country ... and that Tank-Trailers can assume 
a still larger share of the responsibility! 


g work that railroads can handle best. 


That's the reason we say: Every 
Trailer on the road contributes to 
National Defense! 





World’s Largest Builders of 'ruck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronte 















Our soldiers must eat! Transporting their 
food is just one of the thousands of jobs 
that motor transport is handling. For ex- 
ample, one firm, using Fruehauf Trailers, 
hauls 64,000 Ibs. of produce weekly to 
Fort Sill, Okla. Motor transport is helping 
America to put the job across! 





FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


1S ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Special Report 
WASTE IN CANTONMENT PROGRAM _ |: 


Congressional Investigations Disclose Lack of Proper Planning}: 


Truman Committee fears 
similar deficiencies may 
be found in arms production 


Investigations by Congress are confirm- 
ing suspicions that the Army and other 
defense agencies launched this country’s 
$50,000,000,000 defense program without 
foresight, plans or well-defined goals. The 
result has béen delay, confusion and stag- 
gering costs. 

Most biting official criticism to date has 
come from the Senate’s Special Commit- 
tee Investigating the Defense Program, 
headed by Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri. In submitting an interim report 
on the Army’s cantonment program, the 
Committee chairman told his colleagues 
that, “if our plans for military campaigns 
are no more extensive and no better than 
those for construction, we are indeed in a 
deplorable situation.” 

Three months of inquiry by the Truman 
Committee reveals that the nation is pay- 
ing heavily for wasted time and inade- 
quate planning in money, material short- 
ages, and delays in production and train- 
ing. Investigations thus far have been de- 
voted principally to Army construction, 
aluminum production and_ shipbuilding, 
but Committee members fear that similar 
deficiencies will be uncovered when they 
delve into production programs for ord- 
nance, airplanes and other defense equip- 
ment. Because such figures may be defense 
secrets, however, the Committee may not 
divulge its findings as completely as de- 
tails reported in the building program. 

Evidence uncovered by Congressmen in- 
dicates that the defense emergency burst 
upon the War Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies with all the force of a 
surprise attack. The Army high command, 
for example, apparently never had con- 
sidered the possibility of being forced to 
train a million-man army suddenly and at 
once, although four million men were 
trained in the first World War. 





LEARN SPANISH | | 


or PORTUGUESE | 


The quickest, easiest way to acquire the key to 
greater business in this hemisphere—fuller and 
more accurate information about Latin America. 
With Linguaphone you learn any of 29 languages 
in your spare time—no drudgery, no rigidscheduvle. 
Send for FREE, illustrated, informative book. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


99 Rockefeller Center 
New York, N. Y. 














(This article re,.c.ents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) fjarge 
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BUILDINGS AT FORT GEORGE G. MEADE 
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Estimated cost, $8,000,000; actual cost, $21,500,000 sms 


Lack of plans for training is reported to 
have caused the waste of more than $100,- 
000,000. The War Department’s only plan 
called for a small protective mobilization 
force, to be reinforced in the field by small 
contingents, quickly trained. This plan 
envisioned no need for such large training 
centers as are now operating. The result 
was that original estimates of cantonment 
costs were modestly placed at $515,755,- 
478, whereas the Truman Committee esti- 
mates that actual costs for camp construc- 
tion will approximate $1,000,000,000. 

One example is Fort Meade, Maryland, 
whose estimated cost of $21,561,445 for 
25,207 troops is only a few millions lower 
than the total assessed value of Frederick, 
Md., a town with 15,802 permanent resi- 
dents. Fort Meade originally was estimat- 
ed to cost $8,190,054 for about 20,000 
troops. 

The Truman Committee has found fur- 
ther that some camp sites were in bogs, 
necessitating expensive drainage; that oth- 
ers lacked adequate water supplies and 
had to be moved, and that still another 
was located 16 miles from “the worst 
malaria area in southeastern United 
States,” requiring extensive mosquito con- 
trol methods. All such faults were found 
to have arisen from inadequate planning. 

Recognizing that the Army was strait- 
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ened for funds between 1920 and 1933, for 


the Committee nevertheless criticizes gen- |™ 
erals for not having used available Work }™ 
Projects Administration funds since that }% 
time for adequate mobilization plans. The i 
report states: by 


“Retired generals questioned on_ this 
point were surprised that anyone should 
have been expected to conceive of a real 
mobilization in an emergency, other thai 
actual war. One general stated that he did 
not even contemplate the possibility of 
another war.” 

Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts also drew 
criticism from the Committee, which ree 
ommends their abandonment. Some cot 
tractors were found to have been give 
fees for single jobs that were far in excess 
of annual earnings on private contracts, 
where more risks were involved. One archi- 
tect engineer will earn 1,478 per cent of 
annual earnings if his claim is approved, 
and one contractor will realize as much as 
1,669 per cent of a year’s profits from de 
fense jobs. 

Fixed-fee contracts are found to pro 
vide no incentive for contractors to cut 
costs, although they are reported prefer- 
able to the cost-plus policy of the first #® 
World War. On this point the report 
states: 

“It has been aptly said that in the last 
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war the contractor had to work to make 
costs even more excessive than they would 
otherwise have been in order to get his 
large fee. In the present case, we have 
improved it so that now it can be said 
the contractor need do nothing to 
his fee.” 
In recent months, however, fixed 
have been used sparingly. 
Achievements. Despite waste and in- 
eficiency, however, the Truman Commit- 
tee credits the Army Quartermaster Corps 
for building camps on time, and notes: 
“Adequate provision has been made for 
the comfort and health of the soldiers . . . 
The facilities are better than those pro- 
vided for the troops in the last World 


fees 


War.” More fulsome praise for this 
achievement is given the Army by a 


House committee headed by Representa- 

tive Thomason (Dem.), of Texas, which 

also notes that “the cost has been stag- 
. ” 


A separate War Department division to 
supervise construction and maintenance 
for future building is recommended by the 
Truman Committee, which found that 
“there were very few officers in the Quar- 
termaster Corps or in the Engineer Corps 
who were fitted to cope with the problems 
involved in the camp-construction pro- 
” 


Political influence was uncovered as 
another defense hindrance. The Senate 
group noted that, although the War De- 
partment has long been aware that large 
ining centers should be maintained, 
nonetheless it was forced to retain 140 
small camps which should have been 
abandoned. “Political reasons” are cited 
for this policy; “whenever an effort is 
made to abandon these useless and out- 
moded posts in any State, the congres- 
sional delegation rises up to prevent it.” 
Political interference is ascribed also 
by another House committee as the cause 
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SENATOR TRUMAN 
Found waste in haste 
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AN AMERICAN 
COMPANY SERVES AMERICA 


MERICAN owned, American operated, and using American 

materials, even operating its own American steel mill, 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company has served the nation 
in war and peace for forty-three years. 

The Timken Bearing is an all-American product used by all 
American industry; and its peace time profits have been 
reinvested in the business —in America — so that tremendous 
facilities have been built up that can now be used against 
potential enemies. 

On tanks, on trucks, on planes, on ships—on virtually every- 
thing that moves in a modern, high speed army or navy — 
Timken Roller Bearings make possible fast, frictionless oper- 
ation. And behind the front line of production, these bearings 
give new power to giant steel rolling mills, to machine tools — 
and speed to the railroad locomotives and cars that are keys 


of defense. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ® CANTON, OHIO 
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World’s Most Powerful Diesel Freight Locomotive. Length: 193 feet. Tractive effort at starting: 
220,000 Ibs. Power: four 16-cylinder G. M.C. Diesels, developing 5400 h.p., generating electricity for 16 
electric traction motors. Top Speed: 75 m.p.h. Non-stop Range: 500 miles. 





DIESEL 
FREIGHT 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Little Man EXPEDITE “LONG RANGE FREIGHTING” 


Who’s Always There! * 
yi Santa Fe 


Santa Fe announces the placing in regular mainline 
freight service of its third Diesel freight locomotive. 
These fleet monsters keynote an era of even greater 
service to the shipper, an era of enhanced facilities and 
safe handling. Santa Fe is proud to be the first railroad 
to utilize the advantages of Diesel power in all classes 
of service. 





Santa Fe Now Regularly Provides: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Carload and less carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
- @ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


4h 


ehetee rs J. J. GROGAN 


| py GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
< wy CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Freight 


Representative or write 

















for delay in completing the Army airport 
at Eglin Field, Florida. This committee 
deplored “the fact that any members of 
Congress would exert sufficient influence 

. as to cause unwarranted delay in the 
completion of a project so essential in tg 
development of the national defense.” 

Aluminum was the subject of another 
special Truman Committee report. During 
hearings on this issue, Committee mem- 
bers, Office of Production Management 
representatives and aluminum officials en- 
gaged in bitter controversy over the cause 
of the present shortage. The Truman Com. 
mittee found Aluminum Co. of America 
derelict in failing to expand capacity to 
meet defense needs, but the majority of a 
special House committee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Faddis (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, reached an opposite conclusion. The 
House group praised the company for an 
expansion program undertaken before any 
shortage was foreseen in either public or 
private circles. 

All investigators agree, however, that 
aluminum supplies are perilously low and 
that the shortage was not foreseen until the 
defense program was well under way. In- 
adequate aluminum output again is at- 
tributed to lack of planning by the War De- 
partment and defense production officials, 

Similar situations are found in other 
strategic materials. Stock-pile purchases 
were too small and too late to insure ade- 
quate supplies of imported materials, such 
as rubber, tin, manganese, tungsten and 
chrome. Meanwhile, no attempts were 
made to restrict civilian consumption of 
these critical defense materials, with the 
result that shortages continue to mount. 

Shipbuilding presents a better picture 
than most aspects of the defense pro- 
gram. Committees find that shipyards are 
operating ahead of schedule. One reason 
for this is the fact that the Navy appears 
to have had a better-designed program 
than the Army when the defense emer 
gency burst full-blown. 

Success in shipbuilding, however, is 
found to have been accompanied by high 
profits and fees to contractors. Spokesman 
for one firm—the Todd Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co.—told the Truman Commit- 
tee that profits on repair contracts some- 
times ran as high as 40 per cent, but that 
subsequent earnings are lower. 

The Committee also has evidence that 
the Navy as well as the Army rents equip- 
ment at excessive rates. At one hearing, 
for example, Senator Truman reported 
the rental of a “1931 dump truck, valued 
at $400, rented at $1.70 per hour, and 
$1,086 paid in rent, and the company still 
owns the truck.” 

Absence of graft in the defense pro 
gram is one outstanding credit found by 
Congressmen. Chief reason for excessive 
cost is attributed to hurry and waste and 
the suspicion that “generals were running 
the Army along Civil War lines and had 
not properly worked out the requirements 
of a mechanized army.” 
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REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 











Copyright 1941 by United States News Publishing Corporation. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR policy of the United States for promoting trade with Latin America 





is becoming tangled in the growth of Government regulation of indus- 


try for defense. Problem of supplying Latin America with many types of manufactured 
goods is serious because of export controls, priorities and factory shutdowns. 


EXPORT CONTROL: More than 80 per cent of exports of metals, machinery, 
tools and many kinds of manufactured goods now are subject to licensing. 
Export applications must run the gauntlet of various defense agencies-- 
State Department, Army and Navy boards, Office of Production Management, 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, shipping control. In- 
evitable results are delay and confusion. Effort to speed shipments is be-= 
ing made through a central clearance board, in the office of Export Control. 





PRIORITIES: OPM priority control over steel, copper, rubber and other stra=- 
tegic materials indirectly bears down hard upon hemisphere export trade. 
Many small and medium-sized shippers with long-established businesses in 
South and Central America must curtail or suspend exports unless they can 
obtain materials. 


SHORTAGES: Drastic planned cut in automobile output is only one aspect of 
impending shortages of goods for export. A leading farm implement maker 
fears metal shortages will reduce severely its $15,000,000 yearly export 
business in Latin America. For lack of relatively small amounts of copper, 
tin, plastics and steel alloys, hundreds of manufacturers in the East and 
Middle West face loss of markets built up at great pains. 








POSTWAR TRADE as well as prestige of Good Neighbor policy is at stake in the 





Struggle for goods to supply avid Latin-American markets. Export- 


ers contend that, unless they continue to Supply old customers, they will lose out 
in the expected bitter postwar fight for business in South America. 





IMMEDIATELY, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and other countries will have to 
look to England for more goods unless they can obtain essential needs in 
the United States. England still competes for export markets, despite lend- 
lease aid. British are buying meat, sugar, oil and other hemisphere commodi- 
ties in quantity and need exchange to pay for these. 


AFTER THE WAR, a hungry Europe will turn to this hemisphere for food and 
markets. This means a cut-throat battle for trade in South America. War- 
starved Europe, unless it can obtain loans here, will have to export manu- 
factured goods in order to buy in South America. 


CHIEF MENACE in expected postwar battle for trade is Germany. If Hitler 
consolidates his conquests, Germany will have control of all the important 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 












































industrial resources of Europe, plus labor resources of the conquered peo= 








ples. A Hitler-ruled Europe would be armed with totalitarian weapons for J 
merciless trade war in South America. Ho 
COMMERCE AUTHORITIES see these alternatives for meeting threatened squeeze on ex- ; 
ports to Latin America: (1) Placing in some Government ] 

agency clearly defined power to impel preference on shipments to Latin America, 


including preference on raw materials needed by manufacturers to maintain exports; 
or (2) organization of export-import agencies by Latin-American countries to deal 
with the United States. 


as os eS 


PREFERENCE: Export clearance board is means of hastening decisions on li- 
censes. However, decisive authority to fix priority for Latin America is 
missing. New Economic Defense Board, headed by Vice President Wallace, may 
step into the gap. Yet some officials want a separate authority to make 
decisions on Latin-American trade preference, with power to have final say. 





SS oS 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL: Logical counterpart to export-import controls arising 
here is organization of state agencies in Latin America to deal with United 
States. Shortages of goods for export is expected to hasten tendency toward 
Government trade control in Latin America, because of need for planning and 
rationing. United States is asking Latin America to forecast market needs, J 
as guide for export control. 


a 2. ets 


cq. s- 


BUT: Businessmen don't like trend toward Government agencies. Long-run re- s 
sult may be to entrench Government control, especially if the war drags 
on for years. Private export-import interests would be crowded out. Govern- 

















ment importing of rubber and metals illustrates the tendency. i 

! 

REGULATION of prices by Office of Price Control and Civilian Supply is well on the 01 

way to becoming a strong irritant in Good Neighbor relations. Canada t 

works closely with United States on schemes for rationing short supplies and con- D 

trolling economic trends. But price ceilings take some of the rosy tint out of d 

Latin-American hopes for cashing in heavily on United States buying of sugar, cof- di 

fee, cocoa and metals. ; 

( 

IMPOSITION of price ceiling on raw sugar by OPACS has put South American 

countries on the alert for similar action on lesser commodities, including D 

vegetable oils and various forest products. Prices of some of these im- ct 

ports have risen steeply, inviting action to prevent further rise. Carnauba jo 

wax from Brazil, for example. : 

CEILINGS on import prices reduce profit-making chances because the United e 

States is only great remaining market for many Latin-American exports. se 
Hence, price controls partly will determine future flow of dollar exchange 

to South and Central America. . 

SHIPPING SCARCITY is secondary threat to maintenance of Latin-American trade, com- mn 

pared with priorities and anticipated shortage of automobiles, 
household goods and factory machinery. Main shipping pinch is for vessels to haul ac 
bulk products--coal, nitrates, metals--along hemisphere routes. Exporters get cl 


plenty of room in ships going south for raw materials and tropical foodstuffs. 









EQUIPMENT for land and air transportation is in urgent demand. Mexico wants 
locomotives, freight cars, trucks and road-building machinery. Hemisphere 
air routes are clamoring for more transports. 
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{Closed Shop’: 
A Problem for 
The President 


The National Defense Mediation Board 
now has called on President Roosevelt to 
back it up for the second time in its brief 
90-week history. 

The first time, after the Board’s failure 
to prevent a strike at North American 
Aviation, Inc., the President was forced 
to use federal troops to break a picket 
fine. Now, the Mediation Board depends 
upon the President to seize the plant of 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., at 
Kearny, N.J., a United States Steel sub- 
sidiary, to enforce the Board’s recommen- 
dation that workmen in that yard who 
join the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions union must keep up their member- 
ship on threat of discharge. 

As the company sees this dispute, the 
issue is whether or not the Government 
now intends to impose closed-shop con- 
ditions not only at Kearny drydocks, but 
in all East Coast shipyards. The com- 
pany’s position is that “the closed shop 
has no legitimate connection with na- 
ional defense—its aim is purely a selfish 
one, namely, to enhance and perpetuate 
the power of the union.” 

Mediation Board Chairman William H. 
Davis has told the President that the 
closed shop is not at issue in the Kearny 
dispute. He maintains that the Board re- 
fused to recommend a closed shop and 
decided on the compulsory maintenance 
of union membership as a substitute. 

This arrangement, Mr. Davis explains, 
places no restriction on the worker’s 
choice as to whether he will or will not 
jon the union. The Board chairman ar- 
gues that the maintenance-of-membership 
agreement is a restriction which the work- 
man has chosen to impose upon himself 
—“and self-imposed restriction is the es- 
sence of freedom.” 

The Department of Labor, in its of- 
ficial publication, the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, has defined the maintenance-of- 
membership agreement as a “modifica- 
tion” of the closed shop. 

The fact is, most of the men who now 
administer labor laws admit that the 
closed shop or any arrangement which 
makes unionism compulsory is no more 
popular in this country than the use of 
federal troops against strikers. They point 
out that the best evidence of the unpopu- 
larity of the closed shop outside union 
tanks is the repeated attempt by employ- 
€s\to isolate the closed shop as the chief 
ise of almost every strike, and, concur- 
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rently, the efforts of the unions to prevent 
the closed shop from becoming the major 
issue in dispute. 

This time, maintenance of union mem- 
bership is the sole issue in dispute. Wages, 
hours and working conditions have been 
agreed upon. 

The President has been placed in the 
position where he must either fail to en- 
force the Mediation Board’s recommenda- 
tion or indorse the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership arrangement. If the President 
fails to back up the Board, its influence 
with the labor unions will evaporate. Union 
supporters already have compared the 
President’s reluctance to act in this case 
with his prompt use of federal troops 








when the union was at fault. If the Presi- 
dent enforces the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, every union seeking a closed shop 
in a defense plant will expect like treatment. 

For placing the President in this posi- 
tion, the Mediation Board is subject to 
increasing criticism. Some officials are 
predicting reorganization of the Board as 
one result of its action in the Federal 
Drydock case. 

Last April, the President’s labor ad- 
visers were warning that the Board’s em- 
ployer-employe-public panel system would 
result in trouble, that the Board was 
equipped neither to mediate nor to arbi- 
trate. Now these men are contending 
that their predictions have been justified. 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Challenge Machinery Co., 
Haven, Mich. 
Dake Engine Co., 
Mich. (94) 
BricK AND CLAY WoRKERS: 
Haggerty Brick Co., Detroit, Mich. 
BvuILDING TRADES: 
Camp Lockett, Campo, Calif. (800) 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
(1,000) 
BUTCHER WORKMEN: 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Co., New York, N. Y. (700) 
METAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & 
Co., Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(400) 
Milwaukee Malleable & Grey Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis. (350) 
United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa. (1,500) 
Rattway CARMEN: 
Pullman Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind. (1,800) 
Street RamiLway EMPLOYES: 
Detroit Transit System, 
Mich. (4,000) 
TEAMSTERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN: 
— P. Ryerson, Detroit, Mich. 
( 
Kains Motor Truck Co., Logansport, 
Ind. (530) 
Pioneer Flint Kote Co., Logansport, 
Ind. (550) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Ansbacher-Siegle Co., 
N. Y. (150) 
Pennsylvania Alcohol Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (1,600) 


Grand 


Grand Haven, 


Foundry 


Detroit, 


Rosebank, 


Total: 17 AFL strikes involving more 
than 14,000 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Forty-one strikes, involving more than 48,000 employes, held up work on defense projects 
for part or all of last week. The week’s total was only one short of the summer record re- 
ported for the previous week (U.S.N., Aug. 22). Figures in parentheses in the list below 
indicate the approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
Benton Harbor Malleable Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. (1,350) 
Borg Warner Corp., Rockford, Til. 
(700) 
Chrysler Corp., (Fargo Division), De- 
troit, Mich. 
ELEcTRICAL AND Rapio WoRKERS: 
G. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. (600) 
FURNITURE WORKERS: 
E. J. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, O. 
(350) 
Spring Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 
(525) 


MINE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS: 
United States Gypsum Co. 
plants), Chicago, Ill. (3,000) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Kearny, N. J. (16,000) 
STEEL WorRKERS: 
American Chain & Cable Co., Mones- 
sen, Pa. (1,200) 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (400) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Point, Md. (250) 
Ertel Engine Co., 
Mich. (130) 
Fitzsimons Co., Youngstown, O. (120) 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (900) 
Leland Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(1,400) 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah (435) 
Pullman Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bessemer, Ala. (900) 
Ryerson Steel Co., Cleveland, O. (60) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
ay yy Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
(1,500) 
aor: Seance Co., Utica, N. Y. 
1 


(17 


Corp., Sparrows 


Grand Haven, 


6) 
Utica Knitting Mills, Sherburne, 
| se A 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (1,500) 


Total: 24 CIO strikes involving more 
than 34,000 employes. 
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Several Old Men of the Sea 


By Our Own Ancient Mariner 


After President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
made history at their battleship conference, some Congressmen 
made remarks. They rushed to the defense of American news- 
papermen, who hadn’t asked to be defended. The press, that 
palladium of liberty, they said, had been snubbed because the 
Eight Points had been presented to the world without the help 
of bright young men with press cards in their hatbands. 

We yield to no one in our regard for the freedom of the press, 
so we offer here an exclusive description of the conference as 
it might have been held. 





(The scene is a cabin on board H.M S. Prince of Wales. Seated 
at a table covered with charts and maps are the heads of the 
U.S.and British Govern- 
ments. Statesmen, ad- 
mirals and generals are 


grouped around them.) 
PreEsIDENT: Well, gen- 


tlemen, now that the 
preliminaries are over, 
we can get down to 
business. 

(A naval officer enters.) 

Orricer: Pardon me, 
but a strange craft has been sighted. It might be an enemy 
vessel. 

(A second naval officer enters as the conferees all start to 
speak at once. Some of them look frightened.) 

Seconp Orricer: There is no cause for alarm. The ship is a 
yacht flying the American flag. She has signaled that she is 
carrying a party of newspapermen who want to come aboard. 

Prime Minister (turning to the President): What’s this? 
I thought you said that no journalists were to know about 
our meeting. 

Preswent: I can’t understand it. (Looking reflective.) 
On second thought, perhaps I can. Senator Spieler’s work, no 
doubt. Even when he crossed his heart and hoped to die, I 
shouldn’t have trusted him. 

(A tremendous uproar is heard outside the cabin. Fists 
batter at the door.) 

Prime Minister (irritably): Nobody from Fleet Street 
would ever behave like that. Open the door, somebody, before 
it caves in. 

(In rushes an outlandish crew. Most of them have beards 
or mustaches. Some wear dark glasses. Several are bald, and 
most of the others wear their hair a la pompadour, sweeping 
down over their collars. They are all shouting and gesticulating.) 

Pre Minister: Gad, what a rum-looking lot. 

PRESIDENT (bewildered): These aren’t the men I meet at 
White House press conferences. : 

First Reporter (shouting above the din): Ha! Plotting in 
secret, eh? Behind closed doors! What about open covenants 
openly arrived at? What about the Open Door policy? 

Prime Minister: Opening this door surely was poor policy. 

PRESIDENT (soothingly): Not so fast, boys, not so fast. 
We can’t answer any questions yet, because the conference 
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THE OPEN DOOR PoLicy ?-? 


hasn’t really started. We'll call in the press as soon as there is 
something to announce. Meanwhile, you had better go up on 
deck while we get our work done. 

(There is a sound of scuffling outside. Then a sailor appears, 
struggling with a portly individual who obviously is a mem- 
ber of the press party.) 

Sa1Lor (saluting): 
Beg pardon, sir, but 
this ’ere bloke was in the 
galley, looking into all 
the pots, and I thought 
I'd better bring ‘im up 
here before the cook 
tossed ’im_ overboard. 

Seconp REPORTER 
(straightening his tie) : 
This is an outrage! I was investigating a report that Argentine 
beef is served in the British Navy when this ruffian seized me. 
The American people shall hear about this. 

First Reporter: Indeed they shall. As soon as our radio 
apparatus is set up, we're going to broadcast these goings-on 
to the taxpayers of America. We have a nationwide hook-up’ 
all arranged. By the way, what’s the position of this ship? 
We promised to announce that at the start of our broadcast. 

PreswwENtT: Don’t do that! The ocean is full of U-boats. A 
broadcast from this ship would be a death-warrant for all of us. 

First Reporter: There you go again. Always trying to 
scare the citizens. Everyone knows that one red-blooded Amer- 
ican can lick five U-boats. And, anyway, there are no U-boats. 
They’re just something you made up so that you could foist 
a war on the American people. 

(The President starts to retort, but several men clatter in, 
carrying radio paraphernalia. Admirals and generals and diplo- 
mats try to shoo them out, and a free-for-all ensues. Above the 
uproar phrases are distinguishable: “. . . infringement of our 
rights!” “The dignity of the people’s representatives ...” 
“The American flag .. .” 

(As the President takes in this scene, the light of wnderstand- 
ing dawns in his face. The First Reporter, his words inaudible, 
rushes up and waggles a finger under the President's nose. 
The latter suddenly reaches up and tugs at the First Reporter's 
mustache, which drops off. Silence falls.) 

PresipENT (addressing the shorn reporter): Senator Spieler! 
What is the meaning of this? 

Spreter: The meaning shall be made clear immediately. 
(He gestures to his fellow-journalists, who shed their false 
whiskers.) We are a spe- 
cial joint committee of 
Congress, _ self-appoint- 
ed to see that no con- 
ference ... 

Prime Minister (ris- 
ing abruptly): Senator, 
you said a mouthful, 
*‘No conference’”’ is 





~ LOOKING IN ALL THE POTS/ 
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~CAN LICK FIVE U-BOATS / right. 
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at you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 















Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








YOU CAN, if your firm is threatened 
ith shutdown because of inability to ob- 
in materials for nondefense production, 
obtain special help in getting defense or- 
ders or subcontracts through the Defense 
mtract Service in your region. This 
service, a bureau of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, is now being reorgan- 
wed for more efficient operations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell Southern 
pine lumber, scrap copper, grade A pig 
in, burlap or formaldehyde at prices 
higher than those fixed by the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 
eiling prices have now been established 
for these commodities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if your employes so desire, 
permit workmen to make up time lost 
because of holidays by working additional 
hours on other days in the same week, 
without overtime rates for hours worked 
h excess of eight in one day. The Pub- 
ic Contracts Administrator has ruled that 
his does not violate the eight-hour-day 
provision of the Walsh-Healey Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN demote, but not discharge, 
2 supervisor who attempts to organize a 
plant union among your company’s em- 
ployes. The National Labor Relations 
Board now holds that demotion of a 
upervisor for union activity is not a 
iolation of the Wagner Act, but that 


Subsequent discharge of the demoted em- 


ploye is prohibited by the law. 

* * * 
YOU CANNOT avoid paying employes 
for time spent by them in obtaining 
or returning work equipment, or, in the 


tase of a mine, for time spent traveling 
between mine entrance and work station, 
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a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


without being liable for suit under the 
Wage and Hour Law. A federal district 
court has upheld a ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator that such time 
must be included in computing time 
worked. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if your firm is defendant in 
an employe’s suit for back wages under 
the Wage and Hour Law, claim protec- 
tion of the statute of limitations in your 
State. A federal court has ruled that 
Congress apparently intended State stat- 
utes of limitations to apply to employe 
wage suits. 

¥* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect early deliveries 
on vanadium or cotton linters of chemical 
grade unless your firm has at least an 
A-10 priority rating. Vanadium and cot- 
ton linters have been placed under full 
priority control. 


* + * 


YOU CAN be held liable for federal 
taxes on income from a short-term trust 
established by you for benefit of your wife, 
children and mother-in-law, where your 
own lawyer is named as trustee. Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT assume that, because 
your company operates in interstate com- 
merce and therefore is subject to federal 
control, all your employes are therefore 
covered by the Wage and Hour Law. A 
federal court has held that it is the occu- 
pation of the employe, not the business of 
the employer, that determines the appli- 
cability of this law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell raw silk or 
silk waste without submitting a state- 
ment affirming compliance with the maxi- 
mum-price schedule established by the 
OPACS. Price regulations require filing 
of such a statement before the tenth of 
the month succeeding any silk transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail store manager, 
forbid your employes to discuss union ac- 
tivities on company time, and you will 
not be violating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The Labor Board holds that 
a ban on union talk among retail clerks 
is not unreasonable because they are con- 
stantly engaged in meeting the public. 
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FOR DEFENSE 


Save Gasolene 


and Oil 


Through Cities Service 


For many years, the late Henry L. 
Doherty, founder of Cities Service 
Company, was guided by the belief 
that our national superiority rested 
on the frugal use of our vast oil re- 
serves. In the present emergency, 
the results of his efforts assume 
their full significance for every 
gasolene and oil consumer. 





One prominent example is the Cities 
Service Power Prover. This scien- 
tific instrument quickly and accu- 
rately measures the amount of 
gasolene being wasted by any auto- © 
motive vehicle. Through it, gaso- 
lene and oil economies up to 30% 
frequently have been effected. 





Cities Service also developed 
the Heat Prover, which measures 
the combustion efficiency of oil bur- 
ners, enabling both the home owner 
and the industrial plant to get full 
heating value from fuel oils. 


If rou own a plant or a home heat- 
ed by oil--if you run a fleet of trucks 
or just a private car, find out now 
how you can conserve with these 
services. Write or phone our 
nearest office. 


CITIES SERVICE 
OlL COMPANIES 





Cities Service Oil Company — Chicago, 
New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Syracuse. 

Cities Service Oil Company, Limited — 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Company—Shreveport, 


Little Rock, Jackson, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Charlotte, Nashville, Richmond, 
Miami. 
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More Regimentation Coming . . . Settlement Near in 
Mexican Oil Dispute? . . . Canadian Arms for U.S. 


Some isolationist Senators are irri- 
tated because President Roosevelt 
isn’t openly more warlike. Their rea- 
son is a growing belief that the public 
may not always be impressed by iso- 
lationist warnings of imminent war 
which do not materialize. 


x kk 


Only about half of the isolationist 
group in Congress would make a last- 
ditch stand against shooting at the 
Japanese if the Japanese shot first 
in trying to drive U.S. shipping out 
of the North Pacific. 


xk * 


Some very important business inter- 
ests in Japan are continuing to hold 
out against a policy of provoking war 
with the United States. German agents 
are countering this resistance with de- 
mands for action. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt did not hide from 
a recent meeting with congressional 
leaders that he expects a very long 
and a very hard war. 


x kk 


Britain’s Lord Beaverbrook, like near- 
ly all other British officials who come 
over here, was surprised to find that 
war materials cannot be lifted off the 
shelves of American industries. 


x * * 


All of the top-ranking Government 
officials are trying to avoid personal 
responsibility for the task of enforcing 
gasoline rations on automobile drivers. 
Harold Ickes is passing responsibility 
to Leon Henderson, who is passing 
responsibility to William Knudsen and 
his OPM for actual enforcement. Re- 
sponsibility then is passed on to filling 
station men themselves. 


x* * 


President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill talked over the question of 
centering defense administration in 
one organization under one head, and 
both were inclined against the idea. 
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Some left-wing labor leaders who have 
been among the bitterest enemies of 
Sidney Hillman now would like to 
bury the hatchet. The reason: The 
left-wingers’ former idol, John L. 
Lewis, has refused to go along on 
complete co-operation with the Ad- 
ministration now that it is sending 
war aid to the U.S.S.R. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is pleased with the in- 
creasingly active part that Supreme 
Court Justices are taking in the out- 
line of this Government’s attitude 
toward Hitler. 


xx 


Judge Rosenman, the President’s 
principal speech writer, discovered 
very great difficulties when he set 
about trying to find a basis for com- 
promising differences between the 
Office of Production Management and 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. It’s the old New Deal 
vs. businessman type of conflict. 


x* 


Highest officials are deeply concerned 
over what they expect to be a strong 
public reaction against the regimenta- 
tion that defense is going to cause very 
soon. 


x kk 


Many very important New Deal Of- 
ficials were not at all impressed with 
the “eight points” that Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill devised as the basis 
for peace. Their view is that the points 
add up to a combination of Woodrow 
Wilson’s fourteen points and the re- 
ciprocal trade policies of State Secre- 
tary Hull. 


xk 


Hemisphere defense plans have im- 
proved the outlook for settlement of 
the long-standing dispute over Mexi- 
co’s seizure of U.S.-owned oil prop- 
erties. Both Mexico and the oil com- 
panies are said to be in the mood 
for compromise, probably through a 
lump-sum payment. 


Gold output in North and So 
America, after a decade of steady ij 
crease, is about to taper off. The 
son: Mining costs are rising and 
United States wants copper, lead, 
and nickel, instead of the 
“precious” metals, 


x kek 


Canada soon will be able to help eq 
United States Army with guns 
ammunition. Canadian war indus 
has a head start on U.S. arms fae 
ries. However, by next summer, 
industry on this side of the bord 
will be leaping ahead of Canad 
production. 


xk 


Despite John L. Lewis’s public cri 
cism of the National Defense Medi 
tion Board, his aides predict that 

will strenuously oppose any move fi 
oust William H. Davis, the Board 
chairman. Mr. Davis mediated t 
coal strike last spring. 


x* 


White House investigation of over 
lapping jurisdiction among defen 
agencies has been extended quietly 
take in labor agencies. Duplication 
effort by Mediation Board, OPM 
Labor Division and Department ¢ 
Labor is frequent. 


xk 


Marriner Eccles talked with the Pres 
dent again about merging Federal D 
posit Insurance Corp. and the Cu 
rency Comptroller’s Office with t 
Federal Reserve System, but did 

arouse much interest. 


x kk 


Works Projects Administration 4 
pects to get a new lease on life 

result of priority unemployment. 1 
date defense production has pus 
WPA into the background. With1 
creasing unemployment expected 
the autumn, however, officials 1 
to establish the agency as a need 
permanent adjunct of Government 
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